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HIGH PLACES. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE WHITE CITY—HOW IT LOOKS IN THE EYE OF 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


Ir you go down the steep High Street of 
Winchester from the West Gate, and cross the 
bridge over the Itchen at the bottom of the 
town, and begin to ascend the hill beyond, 
you will find on your right hand a small foot- 
path. It leaves the high road at the garden 
wall of the last house of the town, and leads 
up to a white precipitous chalk cliff. There 
are various narrow ways winding up to the 
top of the cliff; and when you are on the 
summit the whole of the old city lies at your 
feet, spreading across the valley and up the 
opposite slope, like a map. The hill is named 
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after one St. Giles, or St. Egidius, who. lived 
in France in the 8th century. A zealous man 
was the Saint. He gave all his possessions— 
and he seems to have possessed lands—for the 
use of the poor, and led thenceforward a her- 
mit life. Here, on this white hill of the white 
city, there once stood a church, erected in 
honour of the kindly and sturdy man. Now 
the grass grows where the stones were; but 
the turf of oblivion has not grown over the 
honoured name. 

It is pleasant enough to go up on this hill 
on a summer evening, and to sit down on the 
grass, as the sun sets right over in front of you 
across the valley and behind the great western 
ridge of ground that shuts in the town, and 
watch the giant shadows as they fall across 
the valley of the Itchen to the north and 
south. If you are in the humour you let your, 
memory run over some of the storied associa- 
tions of the place, and you imagine that cart. 
just coming through the West Gate to be.a 
very old cart indeed. In it you place a cer- 
tain king, arriving not very royally, and quite 
dead, from.the New Forest. You live for a 
little w while i in, the old ryde. times among bow-. 
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men and billmen—the times of men of action, 
and not of men of books, the times of rough 
rulers who came to violent endings. 

Your eye moves on to the left, and then the 
names of Charles and of Cromwell pass over 
your lips mechanically, as from where you sit 
you have the palace of the one and the camp 
of the other, side by side, in front of you. 
How the two objects, the artificial and the 
natural, — the structure of the man, large 
though it is, and the more solid and yet larger 
building of nature—how they represent the 
two beings and their conflict! The one is the 
fragile work of art, raised with what care and 
supported with bow much delicate contrivance, 
timid of injury; and the other is the broad, 
bold labour of the hand of the Great Contriver, 
defiant of harm, enduring and conquering. In 
their contest the artificial man who claimed 
to stand, as by the hand of the enduring, 
went down before that hand,—the weak be- 
fore the strong, the mind-manacled before the 
free. 

Your eye follows the’ gradual fall of the 
ground from the grass height down to the grey 
sténe tower that rises up out of the verduré of 
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trees at the foot. That grey pile holds your 
eye to it, whether you will or no, and sends 
you wandering back again into monkish days 
——primitive days that have the charm of age, 
and its ties, and its honours, hanging round 
them, as they hang round some of the stones 
that hold up that tower. Some of the grey 
mass is of the days of that dead king in the 
cart ; but you give more thought to it than to 
him. The man, royal though he was, went down 
weakly into a mere memory, out of sight; and 
the strong stones, there they yet are, resisting 
the attacks of centuries, and talking to you of 
the simpler days when men had fewer ideas ; 
but what they had wero sturdy ones, having a 
grasp on their brains, and which refused to be 
shaken off, and which demanded to be made— 
straightly and naturally enough—into facts. 
So they look at you, do these grey stones, 
and talk to you in a simple, downright plain 
fashion ; and kindly too, and friendly are the 
voice and the words, like the tones of some 
‘honoured and aged one whose image is round 
your heart. It is not the most symmetrical 
part of the pile, and it has a patched and 
irregular face; but that is precisely its claim 
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on you. Time has robbed it of its place in 
the eyes of the careless or of the fastidious 
beanty-seeker, but has given it a better abid- 
ing in the affections of the remembering. 
Green and luxuriant are the meadows be- 
yond the grey towers—the broad level pas- 
tures that stretch across the valley from hill 
to hill. The shadows from the western hill 
are falling over them, and the many streams 
have upon them the last lights of evening. 
Your eye crosses over this rich roadway of 
the many-branching river, and rests on St. 
Katherine’s Hill. It is not the form of this 
hill, full of the charms of graceful propertion 
as it is, which at once attracts you. As you 
look at it, the sounds of some old song come 
into your ears. It is as a hymn; and in the 
cadences of it there is a melancholy, and the 
tones of it float over that hill, and round about 
its summit, and rest there. Your memory 
conjures up your young days when you -joimed 
in that sadly sounding hymn, when you were 
one among young boys who raised their voices 
together in that chant. You call to mind the 
figure of an old man, very grey—or rather 
white—who used to come among you boys an 
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the occasions of your all quitting that old red 
and black time-stained house, down among 
the streets of that town, on your departure for 
your homes, for you were at school in that old 
dull red house. You remember—how well! 
——the white head and the tall spare figure of 
the old man, as he sat in an arm-chair in the 
centre of your school-room and led the plaintive 
hymn. You remember that he always told you 
that he who wrote that hymn was a boy as your- 
selves, and that when the hour of freedom had 
struck for his fellows at the College, it had been 
made dumb to him; and that, upon that hill 
—St. Katherine’s—looking down on the lux- 
uriant meadows, that home-denied boy had 
written this his lament, and had pined away 
sorrow-struck, and died. You believed the 
old man’s story then, for it touched all your 
boy sympathies. You believe it now; and 
you would not have your early faith dis- 
turbed. As you sit there in the evening light 
on the edge of the chalk cliff you have all these 
things before you at your feet. There is the 
school-room and the old white man, with. bis 
‘stall musical though slightly broken vowe, yet 
manly and powerful withal, and the chorus: of 
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your young companions. And the story of the 
dying boy is fresh in your ears, as you ‘look 
‘towards the swelling hill and agai imagine him 
-—as you always imagined him then—his young 
figure, and his spirit, that yearned for its home, 
pourmg out. its plaintive lament over. its soli- 
tariness and this denial of its freedom. The 
far-off voices of your young days, they never 
fail'‘to speak to you if you ask them: what. oy 
used to say. 

There are some things changed about the 
town, as you look down from St. Giles imto 
its recesses and call to your recollection the 
former objects. Just at the foot of the hill 
and where the broadway of the entrance of the 
city, beyond the river,- spreads out wide and 
free, there once stood a large red building, 
marked by the hand that ever makes its: mark 
from day to day. It was not a cheerful place. 
A high and heavy wall shut it from the broad 
street-way, except where some old-fashioned 
Dutch-looking iron gates allowed the passer-by 
to look in upon the sleeping court. The whole 
character of the building showed that. the 
‘builder was from Holland; and this marked its 
age. ‘Tall trees hemmed it round, and‘ threw 
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their shadows and their repose upon the always 
silent place. You never remember it other- 
wise than a noiseless spot, except that families 
of rooks lived in those tall trees and gave 
their own peculiar life to it. Behind the 
house was a pleasaunce of turf and trees, a con- 
siderable space, and gardens, and a branch of 
the Itchen ran through it. You remember all 
this, and how the family came from time to 
time and occupied the old house, giving the 
whole thing a short spasmodic existence of 
movement, and which secmed quite out of 
keeping with it and unnatural, till they went 
away again ; and the house, and the pleasaunce, 
and the garden, all fell back into their accus- 
tomed repose, the little river and the rooks the 
only living things about it. 

Now, as you sit there, all this is gone. The 
old house has disappeared, and the trees with 
it, and the shade and the quiet court and the 
familar voice of the rooks, they are all passed 
away. In their place you see long lines of 
new buildings and glaring unshaded ways, 
where were the stream and the grass and the 
spreading trees, so inviting, and you feel a 
pang about your heart. The invader has 
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stepped over the threshold with sacrilegious 
foot, and has borne off one of your Penates. 
You search about among the buildings, 
among roofs and chimneys, for one roof which 
always hangs about the secret places of your 
memory ; but you search in vain. It was not 
far from where, as a boy, you listened—not 
too readily—to the words of him who would 
have taught you, in the dull old red-stained 
house, all good things. He was a man of 
worth—that kindly Dominus—but too indul- 
gent of disposition to be a strong manager of 
youth, too single-minded to be alive to the 
many faults of those confided to his care. But 
the roof you are searching for, it has disap- 
peared. The church in which you had so 
often sat while that pious and worthy Dominus 
had poured forth, in kindly and never-threat- 
ening voice, the words of wisdom—that old 
church is gone. A new one is in its place, 
and you give a regret to the pastor and the 
building, both, as you remember, falling into 
decay together. Yet you still seem to hear 
in your memory the sounds of the Evening 
Hymn, a chant and a melody which, in those 
days, a8 now, was an ever-affecting charm for 
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your spirit, again floating up from that well- 
remembered sanctuary to where you sit. 

Thus some things under your eye are changed, 
the objects you knew are gone, and you feel 
that there is a rupture of something between 
yourself and .them—a tie broken which bound 
you by some invisible strength to what had 
not a sentient existence, but still an existence, 
—an attraction, perhaps, but of matter to the 
material part of your own being. How do we 
know if, among the secrets of our being, this 
may not be so, body attracting body as Lu the 
action of the loadstone ? 

But there are some things which are not 
changed, things that look at you with the same 
eye as they did in the long gone days—the 
grey towers, the cathedral and the college, and 
the brown crumbling walls that shut in the 
house of Wolscy, hard by, and the trees that 
are round about them. These are there yet. 
And there are the luxuriant meadows beyond, 
and the many water-ways, with the same white 
shining light on them from the never-failing 
heaven—all these have the same face, the same 
features, the same familiar smile upon them 
for you. You feel towards them as you do 
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towards some one who has known you in your 
youth, and who tells you in a kindly way of 
your boy days. As you sit there you involun- 
tarily raise your hand towards them, as though 
you gave them a friendly welcome—as though 
you should say to them, “You knew me m 
my boy days, you were my companions, and 
you are now as then. Others are changed, 
but you are not changed. Non sum qualis 
eram—I am not what I was; but you, you 
still give me the old familiar embrace and the 
kindly smile—there is a tie between us still.” 
Thus do you find a pleasure down in the 
strange secret places of your spirit among such 
old companionships, sitting on that chalk cliff 
above the grey towers, and the meadows, and 
the quiet town. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WIIAT HIGH PLACES SAY TO THOSE WIIO0 HAVE EYES 
AND EARS. 


Ir was on a summer evening some forty 
years ago, that two persons rode down that 
same High Street of Winchester. They went 
on at a foot’s pace past the door of St. Maurice, 
and across the open broad way, and by the 
spot where once stood the old Dutch house 
within its wall and encircling trees, and so 
over the bridge across the Itchen, and up 
the hill, the side of St. Giles’ hill with its 
white chalk cliff, and on to Magdalen Down. 
The two persons were a young fair girl of 
some fourtecn years of age, and an old man 
of seventy. 

Mr. Brande was still a hale and hearty 
man. As he sat on his stout bay cob, his 
long tall spare figure shewed but few signs 
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of age. His head was slightly bent forward, 
and the back was not quite as straight as it 
had been, but except in these two points an 
observer at a short distance, and out of sight 
of his grey hairs, would have seen little to 
mark the age of the man. The hard and firm 
muscles, which in his youth had made him 
a match for more bulky men in the ring, or 
in wrestling, still maintained the framework 
in its form and shape. His height was full 
six feet, and on the whole person there was 
not now nor ever had been any fulness of 
flesh. As he had been in his younger days 
a thin tall wiry elastic man, all bone and 
muscle, capable of any fatigue, so now in 
his old age he was the same wiry erect iron 
being only slightly affected by time. His hair 
was grizzled and crisp, as if it partook of the 
muscular hardness of the rest of the man; 
the features large but pleasing, the mouth 
full-lipped but firm, and the eyes grey, neither 
large nor small, but strong with strong light. 
They told that the mind within still possessed 
its. ancient fires. With his hat pulled down 
over his eyes, and his black coat reaching 
below the knec, and his limbs cased in long 
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black boots, the old man was a remarkable 
figure. 

‘‘Grandee,” said Elka, as they went up 
the hill towards Magdalen Down, ‘“‘ why do 
you come this way ?” 

‘¢ Because Mr. Pickle chooses it,” replied the 
old man. ‘If you try to make him go home 
to Hinton by any other road you will have 
to fight it out with him—and he’ll beat you.” 

‘“‘ He is a thoroughly wicked Mr. Pickle,” 
said Elka, as she leaned down over the neck 
of her pony and patted his neck. ‘And you 
spoil him, Grandee, and make him worse and 
worse. Do you know there are a great many 
places round Hinton that he won’t go past? 
I think it must be the fault of Ambrose—and 
of somebody else.” 

“T think it is the fault of a certain unruly 
spirit that inhabits Mr. Pickle’s head—he must 
go to school again.” 

“He shall certainly go to my school,” said 
the young girl gravely, “and be under Mr. 
Dore.”’ : 

The animal which Elka rode was the sub- 
ject of this conversation. It was a white 
pony; of thirteen hands in height, with a 
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small head and light neck set on a powerful 
muscular shoulder. His body was long and 
stout, the mane thin, the tail rather long and 
full. The legs were strong and short. The 
seat of the girl upon him was careless, as if 
she were quite at home in her saddle. 

As the ponies went along the Down, slower 
or faster, according to the nature of the 
ground, any one might see in the easy com- 
manding seat and the play of the arms and 
body of Mr. Brande the same man who had 
been the Domitor Equorum of his time. Nor 
would it escape notice that the young girl and 
the white pony had from time to time a great 
deal to say to each other of a very familiar 
and pleasant nature, and that the latter was 
allowed very much to follow his own fancy 
of where and at what pace he would like to 
go. Still there was an occasional dispute. Mr. 
Pickle was presuming too far on his young 
mistress’s good nature, and this she would 
amuse herself by first threatening with punish- 
ment, and then humouring, accompanying the 
latter. with some phrase such as ‘“‘ You are 
very much spoiled, Mr. Pickle,” or ‘I shall 
tell &mbrose about you when I. get home ;”. 
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a threat which seemed to have no influence 
whatever over the wilful Mr. Pickle. 

At about two miles distance from the town 
the riders turned away from the road that leads 
on to Alresford, and crossing the Down to the 
south, gained another, or rather a line of grass 
tracks over the open ground. At the point 
where they struck, these they began to wind 
up the side of a long steep hill over the open 
turf, and then skirting some rather precipitous 
ground, partly grass and partly wooded, at last 
came out on the top of Longwood Warren. 
There is a small clump or knoll of beech trees 
on the top, and that summit is called Cheese- 
ford Head, an object visible to all the country 
round. 

It is, indeed, a commanding situation. The 
ground falls away from you on all sides, and 
all the way round from the north-east, where 
is the Berkshire border, to the north-west, in 
the direction of Wiltshire, there is nothing to 
prevent your eye ranging freely over the wide 
expanse of country. The whole South lics 
spread out at your feet. Immediately in front 
of you, under your hand, the Warren sweeps 
downwards in long smooth rounded swells, like 
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the lengthened waves of some mighty ocean, 
far down into deep quiet hollows, where the 
woods of Longwood — it was called ‘* Rosc- 
hill” in the days of our story, so we will keep 
to the old name—came out at intervals to 
meet it. A few stunted elder trees grew in 
patches here and there over the smooth sides 
and down in the dips of the waves, and the 
surface is, im places, green with mosses and a 
short close grass, and in others bare and brown 
and stony. If you go down into the hollows 
and by the patches of elders, you will find that 
the whole tract, which looks from the top so 
still and so lifeless, is all alive—a world teem- 
ing with myriads of animals, which burrow in 
the hill slopes and live their happy careless 
life, till their friend—their daily protector and 
friend—and yet their enemy, comes on some 
unexpected day, and suddenly turns their plea- 
sant life, which they enjoy, into gold, of which 
they know nothing. Birds there are, too, of 
various kinds, which, avoiding the woods and 
coppices around, live their free life—social, yet 
careless of their fellows of song—out on these 
open hills. 

If you go into that knoll of beeeh trees on 
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the height, go into it in the summer or the 
autumn day, you will often hear a sound, a 
low sighing, yet a musical sound, breathing 
through those trees. When there is a high 
wind, it is silent; but when all is quite still 
on the open ground around, and scarcely a 
breath seems stirring, if you go in among the 
trecs and sit down upon the roots and listen, 
you will presently hear, as some current of air 
creeps out of its hiding-place somewhere below 
among the hollows—below among the woods of 
Avington or Beauworth, or from the meadows 
and streams of Twyford, and steals up over the 
turf from one side or other of the hill, and comes 
in among the trees, you will hear it. It will 
sigh to you in its whispering tones, and some- 
times in a louder note, as some Aéolian harp, 
and will tell something to your spirit, some- 
thing which is soothing while you hear it, and 
which you try to catch again when it is gone. 

From that height your eye passes over the 
rich deep woodlands that stretch away from 
the Warren foot like a forest, far away down 
towards Southampton, and all along the water’s 
edge to Portsmouth. 

Beyond these, and across the white ,water 
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line, is a high but misty wall running far 
away to the south-east—the ridge of the Isle 
of Wight. As your eye moves round to the 
eastward, the Beacon rises up as some land- 
mark; and then again the hill of old Winches- 
ter beyond it. And so, as you turn your 
gaze from the Sussex border round to that of 
Surrey, you mark the heights by Petersfield 
and the woody summits of Tisted — Tisted 
sacred to the name of Tichborne. Three of the 
knightly names, you remember, fought in the 
fatal battle of Cheriton hard by. And then, in 
the foreground, you have Alresford, the Par- 
liamentary, with its towers, fired by the cava- 
hers after the battle, and Hinton on its grassy 
upland, and Cheriton, blood-stained Cheriton, 
on its many streams, fatal to the falling for- 
tunes of the stumbling Charles—stumbling 
against what was too strong for him, the coming 
liberties of mankind; and Marwell, buried in 
its depth of woods, shades where Jane Sey- 
mour had—how often !—wandered, little think- 
ing of her future.fate. All these lie around 
the base of the hill of the Warren, the centre 
of the wide encircling landscape. Down in 
its valley—a hollow among the Downs—lies 
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the city, Winchester; and from that high place 
your eye catches, not the towers—those grey 
and aged towers—which lie buried in the deep 
basin between the hills, but the many build- 
ings which crown a portion of the long summit 
beyond, as it stretches away to the height 
sacred to the undying name of Cromwell. 

It seemed as if the old man took a more 
than common pleasure in this scenery spread 
out before and below him as a map. He got 
off his pony, and stood leaning his tall figure 
over the saddle, with his arms folded on it. 
Occasionally he turned round to look at. other 
points of the compass, but always went back 
to his old position, with his face towards the 
long bold sweeps of the falling ground on the 
Warren and the forests beyond. 

“You don’t enjoy this yet, Elka,” said the 
old man to his young companion; ‘‘ you don’t 
feel this yet.” 

‘“‘Grandee,” said the young girl in a tone of 
affectionate reproach, “‘I always like to come 
here with you.” 

“*T don’t know why it is,” said Mr. Brande, 
more as if speaking to himself than to his com- 
panion, “why this spot should always have 
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such an effect upon me. I never pass over 
this hill without a sensation that something 
stops me and commands me; and I never go 
away from it, never leave it, without feeling 
that I have left something of myself behind 
me. It is a strange feeling.” 

The young girl was silent, as if she felt that 
there was something passing in the mind of 
her grandfather (for that was the relationship 
between the two) in which she had no part, 
and which she ought not to venture to inter- 
rupt by any idle observation. 

‘She cannot yet see the spirit of it as I see 
it,” the old man continued; ‘but some day °* 
she will. She too will feel the spirit of my 
mons sacer. If this time were the time of 
the Romans, and if we did not know any 
better than they did, I should raise here an 
altar to Jove. If our minds were still guess- 
ing, and reasoning, and poking in the dark,* 
and trying to solve the problem of creation and 
of this life and the future, just as their minds 
and the Greek minds were, and in the end 
only falling, with all their cleverness, hope- 
lessly into a sort of patchwork-motley about 
Colum and Hades,—if we were still there, 
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arguing and groping about that poor miserable 
copy and travestie of our poor miserable selves 
here, instead of our having the whole difficulty 
cleared up and made plain for us, and satisfac- 
tory to our reason, by that wonderful Being at 
Jerusalem, who raised up all of us out of that 
slough of confusion and bottomless guess-work, 
—if this time were that Roman time, I should 
raise here an altar to the mighty Jove.” 
‘What are you saying, Grandce?” said 
Elka. ‘I have read all about your Jove, and 
I do not wish to think about any altar to him.” 
‘‘Tf this were the time,” continued the old 
man, without attending to her,’ when people 
worshipped the host of heaven under every 
grecn tree and on the high places, what better 
place could any man find than that whispering 
and sighing grove of beech, or this glorious 
height ? To me this hill has a kind of sacred- 
rness, as if there were a religion in its air, and 
in its quiet, and in its reach and loftiness up- 
wards into the ether above our heads. The 
ancients always seem to have had this senti- 
ment.” 
‘You have often told me that this was 
wrong, Grandee,” said Elka. 
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‘Tt was wrong, one of their great wrongs,” 
said the old man earnestly; “but this very 
fault, so impossible to eradicate from among 
them as it proved, this only showed how 
natural it was, and how congenial to our spirit 
was, and is, the spit of nature’s grandeur. 
Do you remember, Elka, that account given by 
an Eastern traveller of his finding the ruins of 
a temple on the summit of Mount Hermon, 
where the magnificent command there obtained 
of the sun’s course, from his rising from the 
FEastern Desert of Arabia to his setting in 
the Great Seca, would designate it as a fitting 
locality for the worship of the great orb of 
light? Do you remember that ?” 

‘‘T remember it quite well,” said Elka, 
‘Cand the traveller said he stood in the centre 
of a ring of stones, and that when he looked 
over the mountains to the sea and to the golden 
light upon it, all round from the Damascus 
desert and over Palestine to the sea, and the 
glorious sun setting down into it, he did not 
wonder at people, when they did not know any 
better, being struck with the wonderful great- 
ness of the scene, and adoring such an object. 
You see I remember it quite well, Grandee.”’ 
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‘A natural place of worship was that moun- 
tain temple, that circle of stones,” said the old 
man. ‘The account of that place, and the 
description of that height, that scenery, gave 
me a higher notion of those men than anything 
I ever before read of them and of their mode 
and place of worship. I never come here and 
look all round over this scencry from the east 
to the west, so beautiful, so eloquent of the 
Divine hand, without thinking of it. Of 
course this is very inferior to that, and the 
sea out there by the island is but a poor make- 
shift for the Mediterranean, but there is quite 
enough here for the analogy. I have often 
searched over this hill for any mark—for any 
circular mark that would show a building had 
been here.” 

‘‘’'You never found anything ?” said Elka. 

‘No; but it is just the position for one. A 
Druid circle would never have surprised me. 
But there is nothing. If ever there was any- 
thing of a building like that described by the 
traveller on Mount Hermon, or even a circle 
of Druid stones, all has disappeared.” 

After a time the old man led his pony on 
along the grass path by the track, and as he 
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went he continued to talk aloud. “It is 
strange, but I never come up here without 
being aware of an inclination to bring myself, 
as it were, to account.” He stopped and 
turned his face towards the south again, ‘‘ You 
will perhaps one day do the same—nay, I hope 
you will. You are too young yet to be your 
own judge, my child. But the days are going 
by, and one will come when you will do profit- 
ably what your old Grandee does now. Re- 
member, if you comé up here, years hence 
when you are older—remember what I say 
now. Give this place a corner in your memory, 
and never let it go out of it. It will be of 
use to you, be sure, if you make it a land- 
mark in your mind, as that beech knoll is to 
our eyes from Hinton. Remember this height, 
and when you are on it, look back on your 
own past period, as though you were an im- 
partial judge of some one else. From this you 
will be able to see your past actions, and weigh 
your conduct in them,—whether honour and 
generosity played their part in them, or if 
self-interest blinded you and bore down all 
honour to the ground. You will see where 
you failed in.some plan, and measure your 
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bearing in some success, and you will be able 
to look into and count up the motives and the 
results; then sum it all up, and ask yoursclf 
if you have gone backward or gone forward, 
and what says your conscience? You will 
learn thus whether it condemns or approves, 
and you will strike a balance, and sce how 
you stand in the social world, as among men, 
and in what position in the moral world, as 
regards your mind towards the great Judge.” 

‘TY don’t know anything yet of the business 
of life, dear Grandee,” said Elka as she leaned 
over towards him and put her little hand 
caressingly on his shoulder. ‘‘ You have done 
everything for me ever since I can remember, 
and you spoil me very much; and I don’t 
think I ever have any trouble with any one, 
except it is with old Jane about Sid, or with 
naughty Mr. Pickle here, or sometimes with 
one of the children at the school. But I shall 
never come up here, Grandee, without thinking 
of all you have been saying.” 

‘Do you think you shall remember ?”’ said 
the old man, as he turned round and kissed 
the young girl’s cheek. “TIT talk to you as 
if you were much older than you are, for you 
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are my darling, and sometimes you remind me 
of your mother, who was always much older 
than her years.” 

‘“¢ Did she know this place, Grandee : 2” said 
Elka. 

‘“Of course she did—she knew it well,” 
rephed the old man mournfully, ‘‘and on the 
very last occasion she came here with me—lI 
think she had inherited from me some of my 
feeling about it—she said—she was standing 
there on that little terrace just under the pitch 
in front of the beech trees, I shall never forget it, 
she said, ‘I sometimes raise a sort of imaginary 
altar on this high place and offer up on it the 
whole of my account, for and against, the good 
and the bad—the bad, that it may be con- 
sumed in the fire, and the good, that it may 
be purified in the flame which rises up into this 
bright, clear, pure, glorious heaven above me.’ 
This altar she had raised in her heart before 
she went from us, and you will do the same, 
Elka; on it you will offer up all the good and 
the bad—the good, in thankfulness to Him 
who sent it to you, and the bad in sorrow, 
that it may be forgiven and blotted out.” 

‘¢ Dear Grandee, I shall never forget to- 
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day,” said Elka, looking into her grandfather's 
face with glistening eyes. 

‘ Now let us go home,” said Mr. Brande, 
and so mounting his pony the Domitor turned 
his head towards the rude track that led off 
the Warren down by Hockley to Hinton. As 
they went their long shadows grew gigantic, 
the sun sinking towards the high grounds be- 
hind Winchester. And the old man from 
time to time would turn round on his saddle 
and look back at the great red orb as it sank 
grandly and gradually from sight. Then he 
would remind Elka of portions of the Eastern 
traveller’s description of the scene as he stood 
in the midst of the Baal Ring on the summit 
of Hermon and watched the shadow of the 
mountain itself upon the eastern desert of 
Arabia as the sun touched the waters of the 
Mediterranean on the west, the form of Her- 
mon distinctly figured as some vast aerial 
pyramid with its broad base on the earth and 
its top in the heavens. And then the sunlight 
ceased, and the shadows too; and they rode 
home through the woods of Hockley in the 
warm summer twilight to Hinton. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A PRIMITIVE VIEW OF HOME, AND THE HOMELY 
THINGS IT IS MADE OF. 


Hinton is a straggling village place. It 
may be said almost that there is no village in 
the whole of it, as there is nowhere any collec- 
tion of houses, and no street. It consists of 
stray houses, and cottages with gardens, scat- 
tered over many miles of ground along the top 
of a long high ridge. or back of the country, 
and down its sides, and in the valleys on 
either foot of it. This ridge is steep and high 
on one side towards the north, while towards 
the south it slopes away gradually into a 
waving country bounded at a few miles dis- 
tance by other and higher hills. To the east 
the ridge runs far away up towards Petersfield 
and the Sussex border; while to the west it 
falls suddenly down and terminates at Hinton 
in a round shoulder, the hill sinking on three 
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sides into grass meadows below. This shoulder 
composes a small park and demesne, and 1s a 
pleasant spot to look at from the surrounding 
country, its grassy slopes dotted with large 
timber trecs. The house stands on the top 
of the shoulder, looking to the south, among 
a mass of these trees ; and near it, on the open 
turf, a corner of the park, is the village church. 
But not even near the church are there any 
cottages. Hinton is as if it might all have 
been together once, but having been built by 
a mischance on a volcano, an explosion had 
taken place and had blown the whole village 
into the upper air, some fragments falling here 
and others there in a wide irregular circle, as 
accident would have them. The church had 
happened to fall into a corner of the small 
park above-mentioned: there it stood, alone, 
upon the grass, just outside the mass of trees 
by the house, and within its own grave-grown 
inclosure, a small unpretending village church 
with a bell-tower. Not far from it was the 
dwelling of Mr. Brande. 

This latter was a small house, scarcely above 
a cottage. It stood in-a garden, on the brink 
of the ridge looking towards the south ; and, 
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besides commanding a prospect of wood and 
hill and valley, where the Downs by Kilmiston 
reach to the edge of Preshaw, and where the 
deep woodlands of Blackhouse stretch up nearly 
to the foot of the Beacon, it also looked west- 
ward over the slopes of the shoulder by the 
church to the high grounds of the Warren with 
its clump of beech trees on the summit. Here 
lived Mr. Brande and his granddaughter Elka. 
Ife had once been possessed of a considerable 
landed estate, but having suffered some family 
misfortunes, and having mortgaged the estate 
deeply for the benefit of others, he had even- 
tually sold it and now contented himself in 
his latter years with the more manageable 
property of this small house and garden and 
a comfortable sum in the Funds. He had long 
been a widower, and Elka was the child of his 
only daughter, who had married a cousin of 
the same name. She had been taken to his 
home by her grandfather on her mother’s 
death, being left an orphan when but an infant, 
and now at fourteen years of age she was the 
sunbeam in the house and the flower in the 
garden of the old man. . 

There was nothing very remarkable about 
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Elka’s personal appearance. She was but a 
slight small thing, with the smallest of hands 
and feet. When you looked at her light child- 
ish form, you imagined her to be younger than 
she really was, and you felt at first sight in- 
clined to treat her as a child. Her voice, too, 
was so low and quict, that it gave the impres- 
sion of a want of vigour. But when you ex- 
amined her face, and saw her and listened to 
her from day to day, a doubt entered into your 
mind whether Elka had not even seen one 
or two summers more than fourteen. The face 
was an irregular oval, the hair of a light ches- 
nut colour, the skin perfectly colourless, and 
the eyes brown ; and you might talk to her on 
many subjects, and be with her for days, and 
yet observe nothing in her manner to attract 
your attention. But as you knew her more, 
you might now and then mark a tone of the 
voice, an expression of the countenance, a light 
in the eye quite different, and which rather 
startled you. It was as if there was in her 
nature a dormant spirit, which only occasion- 
ally awoke up and showed itself. On these 
occasions Elka was no longer the childish 
Elka. Perhaps her life with her grandfather, 
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hood, had aged her. 

The household of. Mr. Brande consisted of 
himself, Elka, Jane, a female servant, Ambrose, 
the gardener and stableman, Mr. Pickle, and 
Sid. Sid was an important part of the house- 
*hold, a small brown, long-coated, silky-haired 
dog of the Maltese breed. His name, Sid, 
was the Arabic word for prince, or lord. He 
was, to speak correctly, the property of Elka, 
but he was the general property of the house- 
hold, and what might be called the central 
and combining ingredient of it. There were 
little jealousies and divergencies, thoughts and 
opinions, among the other component parts 
of it, but there was one point on which they 
all agreed, even old Ambrose, and that was, 
Sid. Sid, now four years old, had grown up 
from a puppy in this houschold. He had 
never known other masters than these four 
persons, and he had an engaging way of 
making each in turn believe that his whole af- 
fections were given to that one. Thus he slept 
on the bed of Elka and would sleep nowhere 
else; then he insisted on visiting Mr. Brande 
the first thing in the morning, and in sitting 
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on the top of his head as the old man was 

still recumbent in his bed, and gave to Elka’s 

little morning room and Mr. Brande’s library 

each morning after breakfast a periodical and 

undivided attention. Then he would walk off 
to Ambrose in the garden at mid-day, and sit 

by him, and listen to the old servitor and hiss 
long stories, and watch his planting and his 
digging by the hour, when nothing could draw 

him away. And then he would proceed to 

Jane in her kitchen, and persuade that good 

woman that he cared for nobody in the house 
but her, and insist on passing the evening, 

whenever Elka would allow it, on Jane’s work- 

table, stretched out at his length on his back, 

his posture of perfect contentment. 

The business of Ambrose was to look after 
Mr. Pickle in the stable, keep the garden in 
order generally, and Elka’s geraniums in par- 
ticular, go on errands, treat Sid to a great 
deal of conversation on abstruse points of the 
right way to grow parsley, and the manage- 
mentgof the world in general, and this family 
in particular—on which latter he prided him- 
self—whenever he could not engage Miss Elka 
in these difficult or other problems, and finally 
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to give Jane an immense insight into the his- 
tory and doings of all the peoples of the earth. 
But, as has been said, Sid was the centre and 
bond of this household. It was not that. there 
was any real disunion in it which required 
such a bond, for in fact Jane had been in the 
“family many years and had nursed Elka in 
her babyhood, and Ambrose had been the 
favourite valet of Mr. Brande in his younger 
days; but from the Domitor to Mr. Pickle, 
all, with varying degrees of liking for each 
other, and stirred with various minor differ- 
ences of opinion, particularly as between Am- 
brose and Jane as to Miss Elka’s beauty and 
her doings at the village school, and to Mr. 
Brande’s knowledge of: plants in the West 
Indies and in China, about which the servitor 
had doubts,—all agreed in this, that Sid was 
perfect in all respects, whether as regarded 
his beauty or his manners or his intelligence, 
and that his comfort and health were to be 
attended to before that of anyone else. 

And indeed, is it not something in a family 
or a household when there is a common object 
round which all the affections of the domestic 
circle move? Let ne one pretend to despise 
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this, or to think lightly of it, because it may 
be only a dumb animal which is this object. 
Let no one say that much kindly feeling, and 
even valuable affection, is thus thrown away 
and wasted upon a lower creature, a mere 
fancy, and which might be so much better 
expended on human. beings, family relatives, * 
or poor persons. It would be a mistake so 
to think or estimate the case. It is a good 
‘and a beneficial thing for the human heart 
that the affections, which are a part, and the 
best part of it, should be cultivated and kept 
in-exercise. The more these are brought out 
into action the better for the individual and for 
‘those in communication with him. Thereis no. 
possibility of wasting the affections. The more 
they are used the more they grow—the more 
they are expended the more they abound and 
increase. It is the not using them freely, even 
lavishly, that chills the growth and limits 
them. There is many-a heart that is cold for 
want of. some object to light up the latent 
fire,—many a heart that is barren. for want 
of some one living thing it can love, and which 
can''‘thus work and stir up a rich soil lying 
deep down, and unused because overlaid with 
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a stratum of disappointment, and solitude, and 
weariness of wishing for unattainable things. 
There is many a life that is a sadness and a 
blank for want of something which ean give 
it an interest, however humble and confined, 
but which might be the seed and the germ 
of what would give to that life a brightness, 
and fill it with a warmth, that would throw 
out its rays and its genial influence through 
many a human family. There is many an act 
of affection done for a dumb animal which 4s 
a value and a gain, not only to the doer, but 
indirectly to many persons ; and there is many 
an animal which is the real spark of the 
warmth which spreads itself from the small 
hearth out over the circle of a village, or a 
town, or a people. There is many a household 
that has much of its happiness in the affec- 
tions lavished on some one of God’s humble 
reatures, affections which are the fire .dm the 
hearth, and on which without this there would 
sit the deformed genii of carelessness and in- 
difference. 

The stable of Mr. Pickle, a large loose 7 
was divided only from the library of the Domi- 
tor by the house wall, and through this: the 
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old man had had a door-way opened, it being 
the occupation of many a half-hour, when he 
tired of his books, as he often did now in his 
old age, to visit Mr. Pickle. The door opened 
into a warm and matted saddle-room, which 
communicated with the stable. There was 
many a day, especially in the winter, when 
snow or rain or frost kept the Domitor in the 
house, or at least prevented him from riding, 
on which he amused himself either with teach- 
ing the white pony various tricks, or in listen- 
ing to Ambrose and the marvellous tales he 
had at command about everybody and every- 
thing in the world. Moreover, it was Elka’s 
habit never to let a morning pass without going 
into the library after breakfast, and coaxing 
Grandee into the stable to see her give Mr. 
Pickle his morning lesson, the said lesson con- 
sisting in his climbing for an apple or a piece 
of bread placed up on some point or oth 
which he could not reach without standing up 
on his hind legs, or in going down on his 
knees for it, and taking it out of Elka’s hand. 
It happened that one morning Mr. Brande 
and Elka were at breakfast in a room looking 
on to the lawn and the garden. Now this gar- 
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den was not an English one: it was thoroughly 
Dutch. Mr. Brande, in taking possession of 
his small house, with its confined parcel of 
ground round it, about two acres, had laid down 
this principle-—when you have a small place 
lay it out largely. Acting upon this principle 
he had built a high, even a lofty, wall for his 
fruit trees. ‘Thus, when you were inside that 
fruit garden, and saw only its lofty enclosing 
walls and its espaliers of all kinds—apple trees 
and pears and cherries and other fruits—bor- 
dering the pathways, you might well believe 
yourself to be in an enclosure appertaining to 
a large family mansion. Then the entrance 
gateway from the village road was on the same 
scale. At the back, and south front, of the 
house was the lawn. Looking on this lawn 
was the small morning room in which the old 
man and his granddaughter were at breakfast, 
% we saw them, and in which they princi- 
pally lived. Following up his principle of 
space and size, Mr. Brande had thrown out a 
broad and deep square recess or projection 
from this room on to the garden, and which 
terminated in a window opening on the ground. 
This wide and bold projection gave an air of 
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size-to the small apartment within, as well as 
to the face of the building without. A broad 
gravel terrace ran along this front, very broad, 
fit companion for the lofty walls of the fruit 
enclosure, and extended beyond the house at 
either end. Here was Elka’s garden. It con- 
sisted of six long and narrow parterres, with 
grass walks dividing them, three on either 
hand as you went out of the window and across 
the broad gravel terrace on to the turf. But 
there was a centre to these parterres,—a square 
plot, obliging the two middle divisions to re- 
treat a little from the straight line. The 
greater part of this square plot was occupied 
by a dense large bed of geraniums, Elka’s 
pride; and two pathways led up from the sur- 
rounding turf to the centre point of this bed ; 
and there, on its pillared pedestal of grey 
stone, stood a sun-dial. In the summer days 
when this bed was in all its full and scien 
colouring, and the lavender plants—tall thiek- 
headed bushes at the corners of all the par- 
terres—and the moss roses, and the myrtles, 
and the jessamines against the house, and fhe 
syringas, and the hundred other flowers poured 
forth their rich. odours on the air, and the 
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towermg and widely-sweeping lime tree — 
heavy with blossom and alive with the low 
sleepy summer hum of bees—standing out on 
the turf beyond the Dutch garden and the 
bold len ethening line of sward, threw its long 
shadows on the laurels and over the high wall 
of the fruit garden, you would not anywhere 
See a small spot of ground more tempting to 
inhabit. The old man pleased himself with 
these few small things on a large scale. 

‘“‘Tf this were laid out, Elka, with small 
narrow winding paths and trumpery wriggling 
plots for flowers everywhere all over the place 
without any order,” he would say, ‘‘and the 
walls mean and low, the whole thing would be 
poor and pitiful. Whereas, what there is is 
good, as good as anything of the kind at Rose- 
hill, or Marwell, or the Grange. Now those 
old iron gates there with their quaint tracery, 
With the days of William and Mary written 
upon them as plain as iron can write, how 
they speak to you and me of taste and the 
cultivated man, and not of anything mean—of 
the bare utility. There is nothing better at 
Avington.” 

“These gates were large and very handsome, 
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of open iron work, thoroughly Dutch in their 
shape and workmanship; and they terminated 
the broad long sweep of lawn between the par- 
terres and the lime tree, and piercing, the pon- 
derous fruit wall opened into those precincts 
sacred to Pomona. Thus did the old man 
gratify his taste and appeal to that of Elka, 
and remind himself of the days that were past. 
Now this morning Ambrose and Sid were 
on the grass. Sid, who gencrally, as has been 
said, distributed his time with much fairness 
among his different intimates of the household, 
usually gave part of his mornings to Ambrose. 
And as the latter, somehow or other, con- 
tinually found that the geranium bed required 
something to be done to it of considerable 
moment just at breakfast time, Sid, on these 
occasions, never failed to saunter out through 
the window, which opened on the ground, to 
the old servitor, and listen to the many things 
that worthy man, who loved talking better 
than anything else in the world, communicated 
to him. | 
Ambrose was a stout short square man, now 
above sixty years of age. He had followed 
the fortunes of Mr. Brande for many years, as 
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groom, coachman, butler, valet and gardener ; 
and now, in the diminished condition of the 
household, Ambrose in a manner occupied all 
these offices at once. At times this multi- 
fariousness of himself appeared to oppress him, 
and he had been heard occasionally to break 
out to Jane when asked to do something extra- 
ordinary, ‘‘ Why, odds rabbit it, I can’t do no 
more nor Ido do. I be a-racking and a-tear- 
ing of myself to pieces from daylight to dark 
for all o’ye. I be wored out.” But still; though 
the servitor racked and tore himself to pieces, 
as he said, yet whenever there was a hint—a 
hint which the Master threw out in jest now 
and then, partly for the purpose of drawing 
out the old servitor—whenever a hint was 
given of some other man coming into the 
household to help him, Ambrose immediately 
expostulated, and opposed it as an absurd and 
totally unnecessary addition. Then he would 
say, ‘‘ Why, sir, what zs there todo? There 
baint jest nothing for a man to do in this 
place. Why, drat it, if a man were to come in 
here he’d be a-reading the newspaper all day 
long” (a favourite occupation of Ambrose). 
And so it always finished with Ambrose going 
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on with his multifarious service during the 
day, and reading up the newspaper diligently 
every evening. This paper, indeed, was the 
grand storehouse of knowledge from which the 
servitor gathered daily; and, having a really 
tenacious memory, he managed to load it with 
an immense number of odds and ends of facts 
and opinions which he produced at all sorts 
of odd times and seasons. 

Now on this morning, Ambrose, as usual, 
varied his attention to the flowers with what 
he called “‘his way of thinking.” Whenever 
he used the words, “I’m a-thinking Jest 
now,’ in addressing any one, it was quite 
certain that a train of reflection be bad been 
brooding over among the parsley was forth- 
coming. So now he began, stopping short in 
the middle of cleaning a geranium and with 
a handful of leaves in his hand, ‘I’m a-think- 
ing jest now, Master Sid, that if you was b 
politician I could tell you a thing or two; but 
you're not a politician—more’s the pity. There's 
Jane, too, Mrs. Waterbank, as she likes to be 
called some days,—she’s no politician, neither; 
her head be always a-romancing off some- 
wheres. And then there’s Miss Elka, drat it, 
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how innocent she be—she’s a rare one down 
at the. school—wonderful, Mr. Dore says— 
just an angel among the children; but when 
you comes to talk to her about how things 
goes on—well, there you be jest for all the 
world, Master Sid, as much as she be.”’ 

Sid rolled himself on the short soft mossy 
turf and looked up into the face of Ambrose. 
So the old man went on. ‘‘ There’s Mr. Pickle, 
he can larn just anything. Whatever Master 
says to ’um he jest knows the same as you or 
me. And the Master hisself—well, if I begin 
to tell him anything partiklar, as he did ought 
to know—and then he listens, and then when 
I’ve a got right down into the thick of it, he 
says, says he—‘ Ah, do: you see it like that, 
Davis?’ and I says, ‘I do, sir, because why’— 
and then when I’m a-giving it him all straight 
out, he’ll say in his easy way—‘ Do you know, 
Ambrose, that reminds me that old Milles 
down at Cheriton has promised to send me up 
some of his kidney potatoes’—as if we hadn’t 
as good as Mr. Milles any day of the week— 
and there’s an end of all I was a-telling of; 
but I tell you what it is, Master Sid—there 
now don’t go for to roll yourself right a-top 
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o that Thumb, now don’t. Now there’s young 
Captain Vere—now he knows something, as 
things is a going on uncommon queer, and 
that’s my politics. Now that young man—I’d 
tell him my mind as I’m a-thinking jest now. 
Now do’ee get up off that ’ere Queen—that’s 
four you been a broke a’ready. I’m a-think- 
ing reeset 

But his reflection on this point of Captain 
Vere, whatever it was, was cut short and 
prevented from being communicated to Sid, 
by Elka calling Ambrose from the breakfast 
room and giving him a note to take into the 
village. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WILD FLOWERS—HOW TUEY PERFUME THE AIR OF 
THE WILLS. 


Down in a deep bottom, where the sweeping 
waves of land of Longwood Warren stretch 
down towards the woodlands and the enclosed 
ground to the south and terminate in a patch 
of rather more level sward, a secluded corner, 
there stood at the time of our story a small 
house, a red brick cottage with a thatch roof. 
It stood upon the turf soft and mossy. A few 
elder bushes were near it, and there were four 
or five old gaunt apple trees which straggled 
about near the door. The place looked de- 
serted and naked, although there was a scrap 
of garden of a few feet square by the back 
door. A well was close by the door, and two 
dogs usually occupied two hutches by the 
stems of the old apple trees. There was no 
road to the cottage from anywhere, but there 
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was a grass track over the Warren, which 
passed within about twenty yards of the door, 
outside the apple trees. There was no enclo- 
sure or defence of the place from the open 
ground. If a chance led you over this grass 
track, and you passed by the cottage in its 
solitary hollow at any hour of the day or night, 
you would rarely, if ever, see any man about 
the place; but you might, perhaps, see a lone 
woman washing some clothes in a tub by the 
door, and a child or two straggling about by 
the dog hutches. 

This was the dwelling of Jonas Blake the 
Warrener. Jonas had been all his life long, 
ever since he was a boy (his father had been a 
gamekeeper), a watcher of game. So much 
had watching become a second nature to him, 
that if he was not on a watch of some sort 
or other he felt uneasy and in want of some- 
thing—out of his element. Thus he never 
could stay. long in the house with his wife and 
the children, because he felt he must go off 
somewhere to watch something. Hardly had 
he gone to bed and to sleep, which he did at 
all sorts of irregular hours, before he was 
awake again and up, to be at some particular 
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place at some particular time, either in the 
night or at dawn, to watch. He came in at 
any hour, saw his wife, spoke to his children a 
few words—perhaps, not always—fed his-dogs 
or took one away, and was gone again some-. 
where into a wood, or up the Warren side, or 
round by the Downs, to lie down and watch. 
This kind of life had become a necessity to 
Jonas: it was his world, and a busy world it 
was. Within a certain circuit of country 
everything that lived upon the ground, every 
animal and every bird, all the different kinds 
of game, in the woods and in the fields, and 
more especially the denizens of the Warren, 
besides all the commoner inhabitants of the 
coppices and the hills, vermin and birds of 
prey, all these were the world of the watcher ; 
and their ways and habits of life were, in 
a manner, his life. Jonas Blake knew all 
about them all, and lived among them. His 
own species knew very little of him, and 
he of them. Longwood Warren ‘was the 
property of Lord Northesk, and Jonas Blake 
was keeper of the Warren and of game on the 
lands near it. 

One October evening after dusk, Jonas— 
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everybody called him Jonas, and many persons 
never knew that he had any other name— 
Jonas made one of his irregular visits to his 
cottage, not his home, for his home, properly 
‘speaking, was on the Warren or in the woods. 
His reason for going to the cottage now was 
that, while lying on his watch at some little 
distance, he heard his dogs by the old apple 
trees bark furiously, and continue to do so. 
This was unusual, and Jonas went to see what 
was the matter. On entering he found his 
wife sitting by the wood fire-light with a child 
on ker knees, an infant of a few months old, 
and his own children, three in number, stand- 
ing round her in a group. On his inquiring 
about the child, his wife said that, hearing the 
dogs bark suddenly and ficrcely, as if some one 
was near the house, she had gone out at the 
front door, and, seeing and hearing no one, she 
had gone round to the back, and there, laid on 
the boarding which covered the mouth of the 
well, she had found this child. No person 
was to be seen. She had called, but no one 
answered, and’so she had nothing for it but to 
take the child in-doors. 

‘You wouldn’t a-had me leave the poor 
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thing there, Jonas ?” said Dame Blake, as she 
finished her account. 

‘You must walk over with it to the house 
in the morning,” said Jonas quietly, ‘‘ and give 
it up to somebody.” 

And Jonas being a man of few words, his 
life of silence and loneliness and watching not 
having any tendency to induce his putting his 
thoughts into words oftener than was abso- 
lutely necessary, he went out again. He had 
learnt what he wished to know, said a word or 
two to his dogs to tell them he was satisfied 
with them, and was gone, silently over, the 
turf, into the darkness. 

But Dame Blake in the course of the even- 
ing, though a good and true wife, talked over 
the matter of the child so strangely brought to 
her, with herself and her children, the eldest 
but five years old; and these all declaring 
loudly against her taking it away, and her own 
motherly heart joining with them, she resolved 
to rebel against the commands of Jonas, for a 
day or two at all events, and not to walk over 
to the house with it on the morrow. 

“It be a small un any how;” thus she 
wound up her thoughts about it, “and it 
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won’t be in nobody’s way, and it looks quite 
purely, and don’t cry, and so I shan’t go with 
un nowhere’s to-morrow.” 

Accordingly the worthy woman did not go 
over the Downs on the next day; and the only 
remark that Jonas made upon the matter, when 
his wife, two days after, saw him looking at 
the child in its cradle, and remarked in a de- 
precating tone, ‘“‘It don’t make no clatter, 
Jonas, about nothing,” was, ‘‘ vou can take it 
over there next week, missus.’ 

From that day forward the child was, from 
time to time, to be taken away; but somehow 
or other it never was taken, and so there it 
remained as part of the family of the Warrener. 
There was nothing about the little creature, a 
girl, to give any clue as to who or what its 
parents might be. It was dressed in plain 
clean warm clothing, but of a common strong 
kind, and had been rolled up in a stout Scotch 
plaid shawl, not new. Dame Blake named it 
simply Mary. 

Down in the lonely hollow among the’ hills 
and the woods it was a rare thing for Dame 
Blake to see any one except a chance passen- 
ger. ‘The grass track, a short cut over the 
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Downs from Hockley and Cheriton to Twyford, 
passed, it is true, at about twenty yards from 
the door of the cottage; but it was, especially 
in the winter, a common thing for a- whole 
week to pass by without any one being seen 
down in that solitary place by the inmates. 
Thus there was no very near neighbour to 
whom the Warrener’s wife could communicate 
any of the little daily events of her secluded 
life. In the fine weather or the summer time 
she could get over the hill to the village of 
Morested towards Twyford, aud sometimes on 
Sundays she would get Jonas to stay at home 
with the children while she went to Morested 
to church; but in the bad weather and the 
long winter she never went away from her 
home, sometimes for weeks together. In the 
summer an occasional cart or a person on foot 
took the short cut by the grass track and went 
by the cottage—even of these, few stopped to 
say a word to the inmates—but in the cold 
weather, in the seasons of fogs and rain and 
snow, rarely did any one venture over these 
bleak hills and among these dreary hollows. 
In faet the wild tract. of the Downs and the 
Warren formed a division between the two 
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sides of the country, and there was but little 
communication from one side to the other. As 
Dame Blake had a solitary cow always tethered 
among the apple trees, and aside of bacon 
hanging from the rafters in a corner of the cot- 
tage, and she made her own wholesome brown 
bread from time to time, the family did not 
want for the necessaries of life, however little 
they saw of any one. 

For some time after the occurrence of the 
child being left at the cottage the weather 
was bad, and Dame Blake stayed at home and 
did not have an opportunity of mentioning the 
fact to anyone ; and then the winter came, and 
she saw but few passing, and those strangers ; 
and when the spring came the worthy woman 
had ceased to think of the child except as one 
of the family circle, so that she never related 
what had happened to anyone. A suspicion 
too had once or twice crossed her mind that 
if she mentioned it, some inquiry might be 
made, and the child be taken away; and she 
had come to love the little quiet creature, and 
could not bear the idea of losing it. So she 
held her tongue about it altogether. 

It was in this secluded place that the little 
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Mary grew up. As soon as she could crawl 
about by herself her custom was to wander 
away from the cottage and get beyond the old 
apple trees and across the grass track, and out 
upon the slope of the Warren. Immediately 
opposite to where the cottage stood a dip be- 
tween two of the great swelling waves of 
ground of the Warren came out, winding down 
between them from the higher and inner re- 
cesses above. From Cheeseford Head—so was 
called the highest point, on which stood the 
knoll of beech trees—over the level turf and 
then down the slope between the great sweep- 
ing waves of land to the grass track and the 
cottage at the bottom, the distance was about 
a mile. The sides of the waves sloped rather 
steeply down to the various dips between them. 
These were partly stony and partly grassy, or 
rather mossy, with patches of turf here and 
there, and all over the upper grounds and the 
slopes were sprinkled small clumps of elder 
trees, some old and ragged and broken, and 
others younger and producing in their season 
a goodly crop of the rich dark-coloured red 
berry, sacred in the form of wine in the house- 
hold of Dame Blake, to the comfort, in the 
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winter evenings, of Jonas and the children 
and little Mary. But although the sides of 
the slopes were steep and stony the meeting 
point of them, the narrow bottoms, was not 
sq. These were winding ways of the greenest 
and softest turf. When you crossed the grass 
track by the cottage, you at once entered on 
one of these green and turfy ways, so narrow, 
and followed it as it went, rising gradually, 
very gradually, upwards between the two 
waves, winding and turning, passing by an 
elder tree, single and scraggy here, and a 
little clump of them there—sometimes these 
stretched down into the grassy way itself, and 
sometimes they lay up at twenty or thirty 
yards distance on the slope—till it led you, 
out of all sight and hearing, up and up to- 
wards the higher grounds. ach of the little 
clumps of elders was a world in itself. The 
ground beneath the trees, and between them, 
and around them on the stony hill, was bur- 
rowed in every direction by the rabbits—the 
countless and timid inhabitants of the Warren ; 
and here at all hours of the day you might 
see hundreds upon hundreds, seated by their 
homes beneath the elder trees, or creeping 
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away to the grass patches out on the stony 
grounds, or in troops going backwards and 
forwards from one clump to another across the 
open, evidently paying visits to their friends 
and keeping up the social habits of their 
community. 

Here too might be seen by a curious observer 
various birds which lived out on these wild 
hills. Here and there a large bird alone, or 
a pair of them, black, might be seen stalking 
about—a couple of daws. ‘These did not care 
for houses or trees—they had not been born 
among such things. Then there was a solitary 
plover, which, accustomed to the solitude of 
the hills and their security from harm, had 
become confident of his safety, even in the 
immediate vicinity of any chance passenger 
by the grass track, and scarcely took notice 
of him—stood and looked, and made no cry 
of alarm. Then there were small parties of 
stone cyrlews which were bred and lived there, 
out among the stony places; and also various 
wheat-ears and whin-chats, denizens of the 
Warren also, and which preferred these bleak 
uplands to any of the secluded spots below 
among woods and hedges. Likewise on these 
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wild hills lived various hawks, enemies of 
Jonas and the rabbits and the stone curlews. 

Not far from the Warrener’s cottage, and at 
a short distance from the grass track and a 
little way up the dip between the slopes, there 
was a circular dell. It was all of turf, and 
of about a dozen yards diameter across its top. 
This was the place that little Mary never failed 
to creep away to whenever an opportunity 
offered of stealing off from the cottage and 
the other children. If Mary was ever missed | 
in the house no one ever thought of looking 
for her, to come to her dinner, or at night, 
except in the direction of this dell. If Dame 
Blake by some chance marked her disappear- 
ance, and watched her, the little figure was sure 
to be seen walking and tumbling, scrambling 
and crawling, out on the way towards the 
grass track and the dell. At first the worthy 
woman would go herself occasionally and bring 
Mary back, or send one of the other children 
for her; but by degrees they all came to con- 
sider that Mary was to have her own way 
and go off to the dell whenever she pleased. 
As the child grew up this place became so 
entirely her resort, that ‘‘ Mary be in the dell,” 
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was the common answer to any enquiry about 
her in the family. And thus by degrees the 
word “dell” was so connected with little 
Mary, that the children, in play at first,-called 
her Mary Dell, until this became her common 
name, and when asked by Jonas or Dame 
Blake in jest what her name was, the child 
would answer, ‘“‘ Mary Dell.” 

Mary’s occupations were childish enough, 
consisting principally of collecting pieces of 
chalk and stone off the slope of the Warren, 
and arranging them in various forms and 
shapes of all sorts and kinds on the grassy 
sides and at the bottom of the dell, according 
to her fancy. She seemed never to tire of 
this. Sometimes she would stop from her 
labours, and crawl up the side of the dell to 
near the top, and look down over her black 
and white arrangements, as if to judge of the 
effect ; or she would go on up to the rim of 
the dell, and peep carefully over it towards 
the cottage, and then having satisfied herself 
of the state of things, creep down again out 
of sight, and commence some new formation, 
or go off in search of fresh material to add to 
the existing embodiments of her fancy. 
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But as she grew older the child gradually 
gave up the green dell and the stone and chalk 
arrangements, and at seven years old she was 
rarely found there. Now she extended her 
solitary rambles up the grass way, or dip be- 
tween the waves of the Warren; and now fre- 
quently the reply of the children to an inquiry 
of Dame Blake, where was Mary, was “ Mary 
be not 1’ the dell; she be up somewheres out 
o’ sight.” No one ever thought it possible she 
could be anywhere but out on the Warren. 
Now her little figure might be seen going up 
the grass dip, slowly and leisurely, sometimes 
stooping to pick up some small flower which 
managed to show its blue or pink head out of 
the short turf by the shelter of some protecting 
stone. Or she would turn off to the first clump 
of elder trees and go in among them, and seat 
herself on the edge of one of the holes of the 
rabbits, and look down into it and talk to the 
animals below. This was a favourite occupa- 
tion with her. While she was sitting by one 
hole, the little creatures would come out of 
another not far off, and look at her and listen ; 
and by degrees they had become so accustomed 
to her and her voice, that, as she stole up the 
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winding path to a burrow, or turned off to 
another up on the slope, the animals, timid as 
they are, would scarcely move from their feed- 
ing place. If they did they would stop and 
sit on the edge of their holes till she could 
almost touch them with her tiny hand. Then 
she would sit down and sing to them. Not 
that she formed any words, but could you have 
been near her as she sauntered up the turf 
path, you might have heard her in a low 
musical voice making music to herself, and 
now and then addressing the flowers in her 
hand by some fanciful names. So she did to 
the rabbits, and to the daws, and to the soli- 
tary plover; and then she would sit by the 
hour in the summer day, and on the winter 
days too, singing her low song to the little 
creatures about her. Occasionally Jonas in 
his walks about the Warren, in the course 
of his goings and comings to see that all under 
his care was as it should be,—Jonas’ would 
suddenly chance on the child in a clump of 
elders down in the bottoms or lying up on the 
very top of the higher grounds. Mary never 
seemed surprised, nor was Jonas. He would 
kiss the child, ask her some simple quostion 
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about the flowers or the rabbits, and go on 
his way. 

It was a strange life little Mary led ; and it 
is no wonder that at eight years old, with such 
a limited companionship, and living in such 
a secluded place, and with such peculiar habits, 
she should be a silent and reserved and way- 
ward child. 

But the older children of the Warrener, 
as they arrived at the years of learning some- 
thing more than their A B C, were sent by 
Jonas to a day school at the village of More- 
sted. This was nearly two miles from the 
cottage ; so during the cold winter months 
the children remamed much at home, and 
their mother did what she could, which was 
not much, to keep up what little they knew 
till the following spring. Dame Blake could 
read and write, and these powers enabled her 
to keep the limited school learning a little 
alive, besides making her Bible a household 
book in the winter evenings for the benefit 
of Jonas and the children. 

But though the young folks went to school 
pretty regularly in the fine weather, there was 
always a difficulty in persuading Mary to go 
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with them. These were precisely the days, 
indeed, when Mary loved to wander off to the 
Warren, and pass the bright sunny hours out 
in the clear air of those hills with her flowers 
which grew up in her haunts, and which, as 
she said, ‘‘asked her not to pick them ;” and 
with her friends the rabbits, with certain of 
whom at particular burrows the child told 
Dame Blake one day, ‘‘she had a great many 
stories to talk about.” 

Thus Mary in the winter time was left to 
herself, to dispose of her own time ; and in the 
summer time almost always found some way 
of evading the party to school. One day she 
would go half way with the other children, 
and then drop behind as the road entered 
between the fields near the village, and seat 
herself in. the ditch; and then, after a time, 
she would steal back under the hedge to the 
bare hill and to her darling haunts, and the 
elder-tree clumps. On another she would go 
all the way to the school and be attentive to 
her lesson as long as she remained; but on 
some pretext she would creep out of the room, 
and begone. a. o punishment for this conduct 
seemed to have any effect on her. She sub- 
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mitted quictly to any of the little corrections 
that the mistress imposed on her, but did pre- 
cisely the same thing on the next occasion. 
The mistress was a kind and sensible woman, 
and clearsighted about the character of her 
little scholars, and she saw at once that Mary 
Dell was a child different in many respects 
from the other children from Dame Blake’s 
cottage. She went over one day to see that 
worthy woman, and soon learned what were 
little Mary’s habits; and these seemed to her 
so singular that, instegd of trying by coercion 
to break the character of the child down to 
the common level and to bend her ways to 
the ways of the other children, she took an 
interest 1n Mary and used various persua- 
sive methods of kindness to win her from 
her wild way of hfe to the regularities of 
school. Thus the patient preceptress rather 
winked, when she could, at Mary’s irregulari- 
ties. In reply to the enquiries of the clergy- 
man of the village, she would say, ‘That 
little niece of Dame Blake of the Warren 
is a strange child—she can learn just what 
she pleases—but what she likes Js singing, and 
pictures of birds and animals; but above all 
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things she likes to steal away out of school 
and go off somewhere by herself—out on the 
Downs, or the Warren. She is quite ae 
from any child here.” 

Thus Mary went on in her own way, teach- 
ing herself to draw with stones and chalk— 
copies of outlines her mistress gave her—out 
on the hill-side upon the turf. She learnt a 
few words too for her own fanciful airs, and 
sung them to the rabbits, and the small birds, 
and her friends the daws; and she filled her 
imagination with the subjects of a few pictures 
and simple descriptions of them in prose and 
verse—the contents of small books which the 
schoolmistress gave her, as part of her system 
of attempting to win to some useful ways and 
knowledge this strange young Arab child of 
the Warren. 
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CHAPTER V. 
COUNTRY HABITS AMONG COUNTRY PEOPLE. 


In this way of life Mary Dell had reached 
the age of twelve. Of the three elder children 
of Jonas two boys were gone to work, one 
with a farmer in the neighbourhood, the other 
as an apprentice in Winchester, with the aid 
of the Rosehill family. The third, a girl, 
remained at home with her mother, whose 
health was never very good, and looked after 
the younger children. Mary led the same 
desultory life. The schoolmistress at Morested 
had taught her to draw, and this she had 
attended to with some degree of perseverance. 
Her various books she would carry with her 
out upon the hills, and there, sometimes with 
these and sometimes with her pencil, she 
would pass her days as usual. She went to 
school when it suited her, which was very 
irregularly, and Jonas and his wife indulged 
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her to the full of her wishes. She was no 
trouble to anyone. When she was in the 
house in bad weather slie was occupied in her 
quiet way in some corner, sitting and poring 
over some book or sketch of her preceptress 
of Morested, or in her noiscless way persuading 
Dame Blake, or the children, to make or mend 
some of her clothes, or arrange something in 
the little garden—the flowers or the few 
vegetubles, or help her fo do something for one 
or other of the dogs, Storm or Wind. Storm 
and Wind were constant companions and friends 
of Mary. ut now all this was to change. 
There had been various projects about Mary 
going somewhere to be useful; but she had 
quietly resisted them all. | 

It so happened that two days after that of 
the nde of Mr. Brande and his grand-daughter 
from Winchester, Ambrose was driving a 
donkey cart from Hinton to Twyford,—the 
said donkey and cart being the property of 
one William Ayling, a shoemaker of the vil- 
lage, who always prided himself on having the 
best in the county. Ayling managed to win 
the stakes at Tichborne Down races for these 
little animals whenever he chose to enter his 
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‘“‘thorough-bred” for them. Now Mr. Pickle 
being wanted at home for Mr. Brande, and 
Twyford being too far for Ambrose to walk, 
he had borrowed the racing donkey and the 
cart for the purpose of managing the business 
at Twyford which his master had commissioned 
him to perform. Ambrose took, as was his 
wont, the short cut by the Warren and the 
grass track which led by the Warrener’s cot- 
tage. ; 

Now Ambrose was an observant man, and, 
as has been said before, the old servitor loved 
talking above every other occupation im the 
world, except it might be reading the news- 
paper—his mine of intellectual wealth. Am- 
brose made a point of talking to every one he 
met, if he knew the person—man, woman, or 
child. If he was alone he talked to himself 
at intervals, and told himself what he, Am- 
brose, would have done in some peculiar and 
important and complex position of somebody’s 
affairs which were the subject of his anxious 
consideration at that time. Ambrose entered 
earnestly and in detail into everybody’s affairs. 
If he saw anything whatever out of the com- 
mon way of things he stopped to enquire of 
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himself or of some one what it meant. Thus 
he always returned from any expedition any- 
where with a story of some kind which he 
forthwith imparted to Janc, or Mr. Brande, or 
Miss Elka, as circumstances fell out. 

Now as he drove along, being alone with the 
donkey, he imparted a great many of his 
opinions on various matters to the said animal. 
If at any time he did not quite understand 
any matter to his satisfaction, he had a habit 
of saying, ‘‘I’ll tell you (meaning himself 
or some person, real or imaginary, he had 
been talking with) I’ll tell you what it is, Ill 
dust its jacket a bit.” The meaning of this 
was that he would enquire into the matter, 
beat about the bush, and thus know something 
more about it. So now as he drove along he 
passed by Beauworth four-cross lanes and 
IIockley, and coming out on the open Down 
(there was no road then as there is now), he 
struck into one of the many rude and rough 
cart tracks over the wild hills, until he reached 
by devious ways the grass road on the Warren. 
It was no easy matter to get over this line of 
country with any wheel carriage whatever in 
tose days. 
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At some little distance from the Warrener’s 
cottage and on the slope of the ground down- 
wards into the hollow where it stood, Ambrose 
saw, or thought he saw, a hundred yards off, 
on the stony hill, something which appeared to 
him to be a human figure. There were two 
or three small ragged-clder-trees standing to- 
gether, separated far away from any other trees, 
and at the foot of one of them was the figure 
which arrested the attention of Ambrose. He 
looked at it three or four times to assure him- 
self that he was not mistaken, as his donkey 
crept slowly down the pitch, and then the 
inquisitive man, not wishing to leave himself 
‘under any uncertainty on the point, stopped 
his cart and called aloud to the figure. But 
it remained quite still and took no notice of 
him whatever. After calling two or three 
times and having no attention paid to him, he 
got out of the cart, and after giving the donkey 
many special injunctions to stand still,—an 
order which there was some doubt about his 
obeying, as Ayling his master wag not present 
—-Ambrose set off towards the elder-trees, 
saying to himself as he went, “ Anyhow I[’ll 
jest dust its jacket a bit, whatever it be.” 
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As he came nearer, the figure was evidently 
a child—a little girl. So Ambrose coming up, 
and feeling slightly vexed at the improper 
want, as he thought, of attention to his sum- 
mons, spoke rather sharply, ‘“‘ Well, my little 
dear, who be you here all by yourself?” 

There was no answer. Mary Dell, for it 
was she, only looked down into her lap at the 
wood flowers she had picked. Mary had been 
across the grass track into the woods. 

‘Who be ye, and what be your name ?” 

No auswer. 

“ ‘Where dost bide ?” 

The child pointed across the hills towards 
Cheescford Head, right over the open Warren. 

“Well, ye baint deaf howsomever; but 
there baint no house there away.” 

No reply. 

‘“‘'Where do ye bide, I say, my little dear ?” 

Mary pointed over the Warren in another 
direction quite wide of Cheeseford Head, with- 
out logking up from her lap and her flowers. 
Ambrose was fairly puzzled, so he scratched 
his head and began to turn in his mind if the 
child was a poor little idiot which was allowed 
to wander about, or was not an idiot, but only 
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lost and frightened; and he had half a mind, 
as he said afterwards when relating the matter 
to Jane, “he had half a mind jest to take 
hold on her and pop her in the cart, and 
stop at some cottage with her, poor thing.” 
But there was something in the girl’s face, 
when she looked up at him on his first coming 
up, which made him feel pretty certain she 
was not an idiot; and so his cogitations and 
scratching his head ended in his giving Mary 
a scolding, as a relief to his mind, and leaving 
her where she was. 

Getting into his cart, Ambrose drove on 
down the grass track, saying as he went to 
the donkey, “‘I’ll tell ye what it is; I'll look 
into this here cottage down below here and see 
if so be as they knows anything on her. I[’ll 
dust it a bit howsomever.”’ 

And accordingly Ambrose stopped at Jonas’s 
cottage. But he was to be disappointed in 
his plan of dusting this question at present, 
for it so happened that the children being at. 
school, and Dame Blake and her eldest girl 
gone up to the village shop about some house- 
hold matters, and Jonas somewhere with one 
of his dogs, there was no one at home, The 
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which the anxious enquirer received was a 
furious attack from Storm, the remaining dog, 
which did his best to break his chain in his 
efforts to prevent Ambrose going up to the 
cottage door. 

So Ambrose went on. But at the far end 
of the Warren there was a gate and a cottage 
near it; and on making enquiry here about 
the little girl, he was told she was ‘‘ Dame 
Blake’s niece; that some said as how she was 
queer; she bided most ways along o’ the 
rabbits, and in the summer time was out there 
most nights.” 

Here was enough for the worthy servitor to 
dnst all the way to Twyford and all the way 
back again to Hinton; and as he did not stop, 
it being late, on his road home and did not see 
the child by the elder-trees, there was nothing 
to interrupt his perpetual conversations with 
the donkey upon this very difficult subject. 
Now having given over the donkey and cart 
to Ayling at the bottom of Hinton Hill, and 
imparted sundry bits of general information 
on polities, culled from the newspaper, to the 
shoemaker as compensation for the loan of the 
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donkey, Ambrose went home and forthwith 
communicated to Jane the results of the day, 
ending his account of them with this severe 
opinion on the matter: ‘1’ll tell you what it 
is, Mrs. Waterbank (on serious occasions Am- 
brose was ceremonious), they two, Jonas Blake 
and his wife, can’t have much good in ’em to 
let a poor young thing like that bide out on 
the Warren o’ nights, summer and winter.” 
That night before Jane went to bed she had 
told the whole of Ambrose’s story of Mary 
Dell to Elka, adding to it various little embel- 
lishments out of her own head, for Jane was a 
person gifted with rather a vivid fancy. One 
of these now was that “she shouldn’t wonder 
if some night the child was froze to death and 
then there’d be a fine to-do at the ’Sizes.” 
Elka could hardly sleep for revolving in her 
mind how much of all this story might be true 
and how much was merely out of the brains 
of Ambrose and Jane. She was accustomed 
to their ways of relating circumstances, and 
had a slight fear of the wanderings of Jane’s 
imagination. That good woman was a most 
true and trustworthy character, and was. pos- 
sessed of a sound natural good sense, but still 
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there was in her composition a substratum of 
fancy, and now and then she would draw on 
this and produce from it various wild figures, 
to the confusion of Ambrose and the amuse- 
ment of Elka—of the listening, yet doubting, 
Elka. 

However, the next morning at breakfast 
Elka related the whole story to her grand- 
father, and as Ambrose as usual found some- 
thing absolutely necessary to be done to the 
geranium bed by the parlour window at that 
hour, it was quite the natural thing that Mr. 
Brande should call on the old servitor to give 
his own account of the matter. Being thus 
called on, to his great delight, Ambrose left 
his barrow and his flowers and the particular 
conversation he was just then holding with 
Sid about the events of the day before, and 
which filled his mind to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, and went up to the window. Here, 
having well rubbed both his thumbs with 
either hand—a nervous habit the old man had 
contracted—and scratched his head more than 
ordinarily, and smoothed his thin hair well 
down over his forehead, chuckling continually 
with a nervous kind of gulp and short cough— 
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all signs with Ambrose of a more than common 
occasion of importance—hat in hand, he re- 
lated first all the matter of the donkey and the 
cart and Ayling. Then he proceeded to his 
difficulties in getting over the Down till he came 
to the Warren, and what he said to the donkey 
on various occasions, until he saw the child. 
The interview and what followed, what he 
did not hear at the cottage in the bottom, 
and what he did hear at the gate at the end of 
the Warren, all this he gave with amplifica- 
tions and additions, and reflections interspersed, 
which the solitary drive, and the suggestions 
of Jane upon the matter, and a whole night 
and morning’s action on his brain had com- 
bined to produce. Altogether Ambrose revelled 
in the pleasure of telling an immensely long 
story to his master, and of expressing his 
opinion ad libitum. 

The end of it was that the Domitor dis- 
missed the old man in a state of considerable 
exultation to get Mr. Pickle ready, and to go 
to Farmer Gates and borrow the bay cob, and 
to saddle them both. He and Elka determined 
to ride over to the Warren, and inquire into 
all this about the child. The bay cob was soon 
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obtained, and Mr. Pickle saddled, not without 
the usual amount of quarrelling between the 
pony and Ambrose, the more particularly on 
this morning because the servitor was much 
excited, and of course did many things which 
irritated that sagacious animal and made him 
more than commonly difficult to do anything 
with. At last, however, in spite of all delays, 
they were mounted—the Domitor and Elka— 
and on their way to the Warren, the latter in 
a great anxiety to be off, having added to the 
troubles of Ambrose, by going into the stable 
to see what the cause of his delay was, much 
to his vexation and the increase of the vagaries 
of the pony. 

“Only think, Grandee” thus Ilka wound 
up her representations to her grandfather on 
this interesting question, “‘ only think of those 
cruel people making her sleep out on the War- 
ren in the winter nights. Jane says she has 
heard that Jonas Blake, the Warrener, is a 
man that never speaks to any body, and sleeps 
out at nights under the hedges, and so perhaps 
he makes this little girl do so too.” 

‘We will go, Elka, and sce all about it at 
once,” said Mr. Brande quietly ; ‘‘ but perhaps 
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Jane, and Ambrose, too, have drawn a little 
on their imaginations about this affair. Win- 
ter nights! I’ve heard of this man Jonas 
that he has a wife and children: I don’t think 
that is likely about the winter nights. Per- 
haps in the summer, in this sort of weather, 
this child may like an underground bed along 
with the rabbits—a nice warm sheltered place, 
Elka.” 

‘‘ Grandee !”’ said Elka reproachfully, as she 
looked up and saw her grandfather was quietly 
quizzing her extreme anxiety about the matter 
and her belief in Jane’s story. 

So they rode on towards the Warren. 

[Elka and Mr. Pickle were, as has been said, 
intense friends, which meant that they were 
always quarrelling. Elka used to ride him 
about the immediate neighbourhood alone, for 
she and the pony were well known by every 
one, high and low; and whether she were 
going towards Cheriton, or Kalmiston, or Bram- 
dean, no one did she meet but had a kind 
word or a smile for the two, the pony as well 
known and almost as‘ much a favourite as his 
young mistress. But Mr. Pickle was a pony 
of various humours, as has been seen. When 
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the Domitor was on his back, he was gener- 
ally well behaved and orderly. When Elka 
rode him, he would go anywhere she pleased 
and do just as she wished, but in his own way, 
which way consisted in his playing off on her 
a hundred whims and vagaries. He would 
pretend to be suddenty frightened at some- 
thing in the hedge by the road side, and make 
a great question of going past the place. Then 
he would stop and snort at some relic of a 
gipsy encampment, which he had passed a 
dozen times without notice when the Domitor 
was on his back; and kere he would rear and 
turn round, as if in a state of the greatest alarm 
at some object of terror. After a sufficient 
fight with Elka, he would go past it quietly 
enough. Then he would determine to go one 
road when Elka wished to go another, and a 
deal of scolding and remonstrance on her part, 
and of perverse backing into some hedge on 
his, were the consequence. But all this was 
the especial pleasure of Mr. Pickle. They 
never went out alone, these two, without one 
or two of these squabbles. But his prime and 
chief satisfaction was, on any day that Elka 
had a fancy that way, and which was tolerably 
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often, to go across the ficlds instead of along 
the roads on any of her various expeditions. 
Of course footpaths led to all the villages 
round about from Hinton, and of course 
these were intersected at many places, at the 
boundaries of the fields, by stiles or low gates, 
or wattle fences with a rude step or two. Now 
there was no gate or stile in the country round 
that Mr. Pickle could not jump standing. Ac- 
cordingly Elka would now and again choose to 
go on some errand or visit to her poor and 
cottage acquaintance of the scattered parish of 
Hinton by the footway. She would dismount 
from the pony, turn the bridle over his head, 
cross the stile or gate, while, almost before she 
was on the ground on the other side, the pony 
was over too. It was the prettiest thing in 
the world to see how these two managed the 
higher stiles, those of timber, and the gates. 
The lower wattle fences Elka would ride him 
over. Mr. Pickle would walk up to the timber 
fence, put his head over it, and then push his 
chest against it, as if just to see if it was stiff, 
and to measure its height, and then throwing 
himself back with an easy motion on his quar- 
ters, put his fore feet over the top bar, and 
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then with a jerk lift himself over into the next 
field with the least possible exertion. Elka 
would get up and ride on to the next. But 
after he had jumped two or three in this-way, 
he would, the moment he was over a fourth, 
suddenly make a rush forward, carry the rein 
out of Elka’s hand, and be off for a gallop. 
With his head in the air, and turning from 
side to side, as if to look back at the disconso- 
late Elka, and with the reins dangling, he 
would go larking about the field, playing every 
kind of prank ; all the more delightful to him, 
if there were but loose horses or cows in the 
ficld, when the uproar he created by hunting 
them about was clearly excellent entertain- 
ment to him. All that Elka had to do, was to 
sit on the stile till he came back to her, all in 
his own good time. 

But Ambrose never ventured on such an 
experiment as crossing the country by the 
footpaths with Mr. Pickle. Once or twice he 
had tried this, and the pony had got away 
from him, when the timber fence was too high 
for him to carry the servitor’s weight over it, 
and he had led the vexed and heated man a 
long wandering over the fallows from field to 
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field, always escaping from him just as the old 
servitor thought he had caught him in a corner, 
and was threatening him with his favourite 
menace, “ Drat it, but I’ll trim your jacket 
when I get hold on ye.” The menace was 
utterly vain, for when he did get hold of the 
pony: at bis.stable door, and not before, the 
blustering seryitor. did not dare te touch him 
in, anger,. for fear of consequences, but con- 
tented himself with an abundance. of high and 
mighty ;warnings, such as, “Come. now, drat 
it; nope 0 yer games with me, or V’ll let. ye 
know, the. mghts on it.” To listen to the 
old servitor now in the stable, safe at home 
nce. more, any one would imagine him to 
be the savagest of tyrants, who was in the 
habit of conquering all rebellious spirits and 
trampling them down under his feet, instead of 
being, as he was, an outraged and victimised 
nen, who lived the life of a toad under a 
harrow. with the insolent and. whimsical. Mr. 
Pickle. voath oad 
;,sgut now the Domitor and Elka, rode neues 
: pee the two ponies by Hockley, ang over 
the open Downs to the .grass track on the 
Warren. They. went first to the, cottage in the 
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bottom, both of them looking out on all sides 
over the stony hills to catch a sight, if possible, 
of the figure of the wild young girl who filled 
their thoughts. They reached the bottom, 
however, without seeing anything of her. 
They found Dame Blake at home, and. being 
both of them total strangers to her, Mr. Brande 
‘told her who they were and the object of their 
visit, viz., to see a little girl who was the 
niece. of Mrs, Blake, and who lived with her 
and Jonas. The cautious woman’ did not, in 
her reply, allude to the point of ‘whether 
Mary Dell was her niece or no; so that her 
visitors were, like other people, led to believe 
that that was the relationship between’ the 
two. She said that Mary Dell was her name, 
‘in reply to a question on that point,—that 
‘she was not in the house, but was out on oe 
“Warren. 

‘“T understand that the little girl passes 
much ‘of her time out on the’ My erte. a sard 
Mr. Brande. 8 
‘ 6-Yes" gir.” replied’ Dame’ ‘Blake, ‘quite 
‘frankly, “Mary be'seldém: in doors." ‘Ske big 
‘fond 0? being out'on the HNL! oe oe 
‘© Bid ddés she ‘not ‘go sith four ne 
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to school? How old is she? She should go 
to some service.” 

“Well, sir, I’m thinking as Mary be twelve 
year agene, pretty nighst that way.” 

‘‘Twelve years old, and does not go to 
school!” said Mr. Brande, in a tone of a little 
surprise ; ‘‘at home idle?” 

‘“We be badly off for school, d’ye see, sir ; 
that’s it. It be far to go for ’em. In the 
winter there’s the rain, and the mud, and the 
snow, and this do give the children sich colds, 
that I keeps ’em at home, and my Sally and I, 
we does the best wi’ ’em as we can. In the 
summer, when ’tis fine, they goes to Morested ; 
but ’tis far away for ’em, poor things.”’ 

‘And Mary Dell, does she go with them ?” 
enquired the Domitor. 

‘Well, I can’t say as she do,—not reg’lar 
like. She can larn anything as she likes, can 
Mary; but she ain’t fond o’ school. She be 
desperate fond o’ the Warren ever sin’ she 
could walk ; and Jonas, he be uncommon about 
Mary, and he won’t have her put upon not by 
nobody. Jonas says she knows more of her 
book nor any on ’em, and he don’t like her 
leaving on us to go nowheres.” : 
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‘Mary is a good girl, then ?” enquired Elka, 
who found her interest in the child not dimin- 
ished by this account of her. 

‘‘ Lawks me, that she be,” replied the woman 
with some warmth. ‘‘Why, Miss, Mary ain’t 
like the others, not nohow. She jist goes her 
own way like; nobody don’t contrairy her. 
Jonas won’t have her contrairied.” 

‘¢ Then she does not stay out on the Warren, 
—not—not at night,” said Elka, in a hesitating 
manner, and feeling rather ashamed of her re- 
mark, and of the possibility of the untruth of 
Ambrose’s story on this point, and as if she 
were giving utterance to what must be a wrong 
and an injustice to the evident affection of 
Jonas and his wife for the child. 

“ Bide out on the Warren o’ nights!” said 
the woman with surprise. ‘‘ Lawks, Miss, why 
there bain’t one on us as would rest in our 
beds if Mary warn’t safe at hoam. She do 
bide out late in these summer nights; but that’s 
nateral like: and once I mind she did bide out 
in the snow, but Jonas, he was all over the 
Warren arter her, and when he comed in, there 
she was a-sitting by the fire.” 

Elka felt a blush come over her cheek as she 
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thought of Ambrose’s exaggeration and her owrt 
partial credulity. 

After ‘some few further questions about the 
other children, it was proposed by Mr. Brande 
that they should ride out to the Warren ‘to 
find Mary. By Dame Blake’s direction they 
accordingly crossed the grass track and went 
by the little dell—which had been the origin 
of Mary’s name,—and up the turf pathway be- 
tween the two stony hills, and so went on, 
winding up and up along the silent secluded 
valley by the clumps of elder-trees.' The air 
was so fine and pure and exhilarating, and the 
turf so soft and springy under their ponies’ feet; 
and the scenery so peculiar, the seclusion so com- 
plete, shut in as the narrow valley was from all 
sides by the swelling shoulders of the Warren, 
that there seemed to Elka to be a charm belongs 
ing to the plaee which she had never yet felt as 
the effect of any locality whatever. Even the 
Domitor, who. had ridden across: these hills with 
the hounds many times in past years—a run 
over the Warren being one ofthe good things 
of the season;—even he seemed ‘to saat there 
was something not commonin it. wns 

‘‘T have galloped over these hille he. ob. 
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served, “often enough, and yet J: seem never. 
to have been here,—this is quite new to me”. 

“There was something in Elka’s nature which 
responded to the touch of the spirit.ef, the 
place, as she replied, ‘I do not wonder that 
Mary Dell is fond of this place—it is.so quiet 
and:so wild; and yet look, Grandes, at the 
number of animals, and the birds upon, ‘that 
hill, there is something makes me. feel. -_ a 
wish to.stay here.” 

“It is peculiar,—but to stay — Blka \ 
‘* And yet,” he continued, as if talking to him- 
self, ‘‘ Cheeseford Head must be somewhere up 
shave there.” 

“When I look from Hinton at Choeseford 
Head again, Grandee, and the setting sun be- 
hind it, I shall always now think of this re 
place.” 2 3 
. “ And I t too,” said the old man. | 

‘The old thought he had expressed. .ta Elka, 
Jeninas their mde.over those hills, that Cheeser 
ford _Head. was in some way -canneoted;: with 
his life, just then passed through hiy mind, and 
thigi quiet: littld..secluded valley. at. tha: foat of 
that height at once took:.ita place.ias. part -of 
that thought, . 
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There was a life, too, in the scene,—a neces- 
sary ingredient in any scenery. The clumps 
of elders scattered irregularly over the slopes, 
the variety of stony ground and turfy surface, 
and the world of animal life which appeared in 
multitudes everywhere, keeping up a constan: 
movement from knoll to knoll, and the many 
birds, too,—all this imparted to the otherwise 
solitary waste a certain wild companionship, 
which yet did not destroy the charm of the 
solitude, and its repose. 

The Domitor and Elka thus rode on m 
silence, only interrupted by the faint song of 
the whin-chat, or the cry of the solitary plover. 
Arriving at the foot of the steeper rise to the 
top of the Warren, where there was a kind of 
open basin, and the ground round it rose rather 
more sharply, they stopped to look round for the 
figure of Mary Dell. They could see nothing 
of her; and, indeed, they wandered about the 
hills from valley to valley for more than an hour, 
and were about giving up the search and ré- 
turning to the cottage, when the bark of a dog 
from a clump of elders attracted their attention. 
Riding up to this, they were saluted by. two 
dogs of the setter breed coming towards them 
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barking, and then they heard a child’s voice 
call out, “Storm! come in, Storm! What are 
you at, Wind ?” 

The dogs did not very readily obey, and the 
form of a young girl came out from under the 
elder-trees and called again to them. As the 
two riders approached, the dogs retreated be- 
hind her, and Mary Dell—for it was Mary 
herself—sat quietly down, the dogs crouching 
by her. On coming near to where the child 
was sitting, the riders involuntarily pulled up 
their ponies, and looked at her for a little time 
in silence. There was a feeling in both their 
minds that there was something unusual in the 
appearance of this little wild and sclf-dependent 
girl of the Warren,—this lover of seclusion 
and the solitudes of nature. Mary was dressed 
in a@ common brown dress, rather short, blue 
coarse stockings, and strong shoes, and round 
her head was folded a handkerchief of a common 
check pattern, fastened with a knot on the top 
of the head. She sat with her face half averted 
from them, quite unembarrassed, and fondling 
the black head of the shaggy Storm. - 

Presently the Domitor advanced a little, and 
leaning down towards her from his saddle, he 
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said to her in a kind tone of — “ iad 
name 1s Mary Dell ?” 

The child made him no answer, expt by 8 
slight movement of the head. 

‘You must not live in this wild way, ‘my 
child,” said the old man, intending what he 
said in pure kindness. 

There was no response by voice or vai 
to this speech. The words struck no answering’ 
chord in Mary’s mind. 

‘But Elka came near too, and, with es 
instinct, and speaking from her heart, she said, 
“You love this place, Mary; 1 think I love it too.” 

‘The girl looked up and fixed her dark eyes 
on Elka for a moment or two, and then she: 
bent down her head again, and played with 
Storm’s long ears. 

“You would not like to leave it. uid come 
with me?” said Elka. : 

Mary only shook her head. 3 

“She will never do as we wish, Grandes,’?. 
said Elka, in a whisper to her grandfather, for 
they had talked :over.a plan of action as. they. 
rode along in the morning, in,case/the. matter: 
should. prove to he one in whieh they could de: 
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‘Would you not like to be made useful ?” 
said Mr. Brande, presently. It was a practical 
question, but it sounded harsh and uninviting, 
though not intended to be so by the speaker. 

: Mary took no notice of it whatever. ~ 

But now Elka got off her pony, and, going 
up to Mary, she seated herself by the wild girl, 
and putting her arm round her kissed her 
brown cheek, and said, in a low affectionate 
tone, ‘‘ We know you like to be here, and you 
shall come here very often, and I will come 
with you. We only want to do you good.” 

Mary did not make any reply to this fora 
little time, and then, without looking up, she 
said in a low tone, scarcely above a whisper, 
“What do you want me to do ?” 

We wish you to come with us,” said Elka, . 
in her earnest way. 

*¢ Ts it far?” said the young girl, ioeiy: 

‘It is to Hinton we wish you to come— 
five miles from here. (Mary shook her head). 
But I shall see you every day. (Elka hurried 
of: with her whole proposal now the -ice was 
broken). You will learn good things, and you. 
can come here every week in the fine weather ; 
and in the winter you shall stay here at home 
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altogether, and I will come and see you, and 
we will come out on the Warren together, and 
you shall shew me all the places you like 
best.” 

The plan was all out, and Elka looked eagerly 
into Mary’s face to see what she thought of it. 
But the girl turned away her head, and leaned 
down with her face in Storm’s neck for a 
minute or more, while Elka and Mr. Brande 
waited for her reply in silence, and only ex- 
changed looks expressive of interest in what 
the reply would be. 

Then Mary, for all answer, took Elka’s hand 
and kissed it, and said in a whisper, ‘When ?” 
‘Will you come to-morrow ?”’ said Elka. 

Mary nodded her head. Elka kissed the 
brown cheek again, and rising from her scat, 
she said she would go and arrange it all with 
her aunt, Dame Blake, at the cottage; and 
so, getting on her pony, she and the Domitor 
set off down the hill towards the Warrener’s 
hut. 

Before she turned to go away, however, 
Elka said, ‘To-morrow, Mary,” and the girl 
looked up and fixed the same quiet serious 
gaze on her as she had done at first, though 
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Elka at one moment thought she saw a slight 
smile pass over the mouth. As they reached 
the bottom of the hill, they looked back at the 
place where they had left the child, but neither 
Mary nor the dogs were to be seen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WILD FLOWERS TRANSPLANTED RETAIN THEIR 
NATIVE QUALITIES. 


Accorpine to arrangements now made by 
her new friends, Mary was brought over to 
Hinton, and placed under the care of Mrs. 
Dore, the schoolmistress. Mr. and Mrs. Dore 
occupied a comfortable dwelling, the school- 
house, at the bottom of Hinton-hill. The latter 
was a stout and kindly-natured person, pos- 
sessing a fair amount of instruction for those 
days, when ‘‘ the schoolmaster’’ was at home, 
and not ‘“‘abroad.” She managed her children 
m an easy old-fashioned way, and had more 
regard to conduct than she had to “ book- 
learning” among them. Elka exercised a con- 
siderable influence over the little establishment. 
The not too severe preceptress regarded the 
young Elka, so cheerful and so ‘loving, and yet 
so serious and in earnest, and who devoted 
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herself with such steadfastness of purpose to 
the improvement of the children of the poor, 
as a being of light in the little precincts of the 
school. When Elka came quietly in, as she 
did on most days at some time or other for an 
hour or two, and, without interrupting any- 
thing that was going on, sat noiselessly down 
by the smaller children, and took in hand a 
class of the tiny beginners on the road of 
learning, the mistress would say to herself, 
‘Those children are getting something besides 
book and which will go farther than book,— 
something which. teaches their hearts.” It 
was quite true that there was something in 
Elka’s tone of voice, and in her looks, which 
made the young things glad when she came 
into the room. ‘There was a general feeling of 
satisfaction which. expressed itself in whispers 
among them,—‘ There she is!” . 

. But Elka’s most signal triumphs were. with 
the zebellious children and the dunces. Thus, 
if a young .rebel boy was.a plague to every 
9ne,,,f0 ; Mr. Dore and to bis parents at home, 
Elka, ‘would take him aside quietly into a corner 
At, the, school, or go,to his home and: find him, 
and talk te him where nobody could hear what 
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passed, and no rebel was found long to resist 
the rewards and punishments,—the affectionate 
appeals and the silent reproach,—the voice and 
the eyes of the persevering and seductive Elka. 
So with the dunces. If a girl was proclaimed to 
be an inveterate dunce, Elka somehow or other 
managed to find out something, however trifling, 
that the child did know and could remember, 
and this note in the imperfect organization she 
struck and played on until she introduced into 
the child’s mind that necessary sentiment for 
all progress,—the sentiment of confidence in 
the possession of something. For is not learn- 
ing a gaining of a property ?—and is not 
knowledge a possession? Let it be however 
small, picked up here or there, is it not a 
possession of the man—of the mental man ? 
Is not an accumulation of knowledge but an 
accumulation and a gathering together of a 
mental property to be turned to account, or to 
be wasted, just as much as any material pro- 
perty? A little property is better than no 
property at all, and a hittle knowledge is, 
therefore, better than none; and all learn- 
ing, whether it be of the use of the physical 
hands in handicraft trades, or of the use of 
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the mental hands in aid of the physical hands, 
what is it but a possession and a property to 
him who has it? Those who have no know- 
ledge, what are they but persons without 
mental possessions ’—and by so much are they 
not less strong and less useful to themselves 
and to others than those who have them? 
There is a true and strict analogy between 
material and mental property—the possession 
and the non-possession of it. The one is an 
accumulation of an estate for its master, and 
the other is the want of it. The one is 
strength, and the other 1s weakness; and as 
every strength has its gradations, so any por- 
tion of this strength, even the least, is better 
than none. 

Still, when Elka had proposed to Mrs. Dore 
to take charge of Mary Dell, and had explained 
to that already much-occupied woman the kind 
of being Mary was, the schoolmistress looked 
fairly frightened. 

“Why, Miss, the wild thing will be every- 
where: she’ll be up in the night and be off 
out of window; she'll make everything go 
wrong.” 

The imagination of Mrs. Dore took a flight, 
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and her sense of order was in a high state of 
alarm. However, it ended in her consenting 
to take Mary Dell into her house, to please 
Kilka. And Mary came, and was at first rather 
difficult to manage, sometimes being in the 
house for an hour or two at school-time, and 
then creeping off somewhere, nobody knew 
where, till dusk. But these irregularities were 
considerately overlooked ; and as she was quiet 
and inoffensive in the house at other times, and 
occupied and amused herself, by degrees and 
under the influence of Elka—who from the first 
exercised a considerable power over Mary— 
the wilful girl became more and more tractable. 
When she was found fault with a slight colour 
would come into her brown cheek; but she 
never replied, or shewed by any other sign 
that she felt the reproof. Every Saturday she 
went home to the Warren, and returned, some- 
times on Monday, sometimes on Tuesday, very 
irregularly indeed all through this first summer. 
Mary found it so hard to give up the bright 
morning, so sunny and so fresh, together with 
the song of the birds and the gambols of her 
friends the rabbits, and the society of shaggy 
Storm and pretty rebellious Wind, perpetually 
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wanting to go off from Mary’s side with an 
idea in her head that there were partridges up 
on the hill side. And then the long quiet day 
with her book of pictures, and the shadow- 
ereeping evening, and the fancy-stirring twi- 
light as it stole over the wild hills and the 
far-extending scenery of deep woodlands and 
bare heights right away down to the ever- 
lasting sea,—Mary found all this so much more 
attractive than the continued school and the 
books which did not interest her, and the re- 
straint, that she often felt it all too strong for 
her, and gave way to it, and let her resolution 
to go to Hinton on Monday go to sleep till the 
next day, and the next. Still she did go. 
Thus three years passed away and found 
Mary still with Mrs. Dore at Hinton. During 
all these years the same kind of life continued 
which had been begun under the promise of 
Mr. Brande when Mary had consented at first 
to go to Hinton. She had, it is true, become 
more regular in her habits; sometimes stayed 
with Mrs. Dore for a fortnight together in the 
summer time without ever going to the Warren ; 
but then, when she did go, staying at the cot- 
‘tage for two or three days at a time. During 
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the winter she would come over to Hinton for a 
week at a time, now and then; but nothing could 
induce her to stay away longer. Sometimes Elka 
would go off with old Ambrose in the morning 
to the Warren, and, according to her promise, 
pass the day with Mary, the servitor going on to 
Winchester with Mr. Pickle and the carriage 
on some errand for his master, collecting an 
immense body of knowledge on various im- 
portant matters, and, dusting them with un- 
tiring industry, give Elka his reflections on 
them on the way back in the evening. 

The two girls found by degrees that they 
had many ideas in common—a certain enthu- 
siasm pervading both minds, healthy and 
well-directed in the one, quite fanciful and 
undirected in the other. LElka’s better educa- 
tion enabled her to arrange many things run- 
ning wild in Mary’s untutored fancy, while in 
the latter there was a more concentrated sense 
of the freedom of nature,—at times a kind of 
superstitious feeling of communion with. the 
spirit of the hills, born of solitude and imagi- 
nation. Elka, if spite of herself, often found 
that Mary’s words—she was so earnest in the 
expression of her thoughts—-touched some an- 
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swering chord in her own mind. Mary took 
her companion to all her haunts, told her in 
a quaint fanciful way stories of things that had 
happened on the wild Warren in the summer 
nights when she had stayed out there till near 
midnight—to Dame Blake’s distress,—and Elka 
gave the true name to flowers and plants, un- 
known to Mary but by some names of her own 
making, and pointed out from the heights of 
Cheeseford Head many places she knew by 
name, and told of the persons who lived as 
neighbours to Grandee and herself at Hinton, 
and of various things of the social world alto- 
gether out of the pale of the world of the wild 
girl, Thus the two girls never found these 
days too long. Elka had no companion of her 
own age among these neighbours, and thus 
Mary came to fill this place in a degree; and 
‘the strange girl,” as the Domitor called her, 
became gradually a subject of unceasing interest 
to Elka. 

' It was evident that, though the Bible had 
been in a manner a household book in Jonas’g 
cottage, yet the. spirit of if and its precepts 
had not penetrated far into the mind and under- 
standing of Mary. The wilder spirit of it she 
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rejoiced in—it found a chord in herself: the 
use and application of it she did not under- 
stand. As she had avoided school as much 
as possible, so she had escaped from going 
to church whenever she could. The kindly 
pastors at Hinton and at Morested, when 
they tried at any time to impress on her any 
truth, she would listen to vacantly, and get 
away from at the first opportunity. Their 
teaching did not touch her, whether in the 
church or out of it. But Elka took occasion 
on these days on the Warren to try to place 
before her companion’s eyes some of these things 
—things which she endeavoured to persuade her 
make life valuable, besides the Warren side, 
and its solitudes, and the freedom of nature. 
She tried to excite in her mind an interest for 
social ways and the duties of people towards 
each other. Thus they consulted in their way: 
—rather disorderly, it must be allowed—over 
the future, and they made plans, curious ones. 
they were, many of them, and intermixed 
grith all sorts of strange fancies on the part of 
Mary, and which Elka half gave in to, because 
she was herself not old enough and: capable 
enough to combat them fully, and because she 
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was in her own mind half inclined to see many 
things in something of the same imaginative 
light with the wild Mary. All persons have 
this imaginative corner in the structure of 
their mind. She had one day told Mary of 
her grandfather’s conversation with her up on 
those hills, and of what he had said about the 
“high places” and Mount Hermon, and this 
had been an unceasing source of imaginings to 
the young girl. Elka had tried to give all this 
a right direction, but with only a certain 
SUCCESS. 

Mary Dell was now fifteen years of age. 
She was small and slight and looked younger 
than she was. Elka was two years older,— 
but she, on the contrary, had the air of a 
person a year or more beyond her real age. 
Elka was now rather tall. Thus while there 
was in reality no very great difference in point 
of years between the two, apparently there was 
a considerable disparity. | 

In the course of these three years various 
reports had reached the ears of Mr. Brandeg 
respecting the relationship of'Mary Dell to 
Jonas Blake and his wife. The industrious 
inquirer after knowledge, Ambrose, was the 
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person who had brought these reports from 
somewhere to his master. The old servitor 
had “dusted” the matter out of some corner. 
Mr. Brande apparently took but little notice 
of what Ambrose had hinted to him more than 
once pretty clearly, ‘‘that nobody knowed the 
rights about that Mary Dell.” However, the 
Domitor took occasion to sound Jonas about it 
one day that he met that taciturn man by 
accident, and the replies of the Warrener to 
his questions were so sparing and evasive that 
he came to the conclusion there might be some 
ground for the suspicion of the servitor—that 
Mary was not the niece of Dame Blake. 
When he came to consider the appearance of 
the young girl, and the singularity of her 
habits, and the tone of her mind, as reported to 
him by Elka during the increased intimacy of 
the two girls, he saw there was a total want of 
resemblance between Mary and the children of 
Jonas, and, indeed, the children of any of the 
other peasant population of the country, in all 
@respects, both of mind and person. However, 
he made no remark on this to Elka, or, indeed, 
to any one. But, seeing the growing affection of 
his grand-deughter for the young girl, and on 
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a closer examination of her, under the influence 
of this new view of her position, finding that 
she possessed some qualities which pleased him, 
he determined to remove Mary from the village 
school for a time to some place where she 
might receive some better instruction. To this 
Elka made some objections, as she would thus 
lose the society of the girl who so much 
interested her; and Mary offered many more 
objections to this plan, when proposed to her, 
as it would take her quite away from her 
loved hills and pleasant haunts. But these 
were all overcome. 

The Domitor was too determined in his in- 
tention, when he had made up his mind, to be 
beaten off from his plan; and too kind and per- 
suasive in his manner to be long resisted—even 
by the yet half wild and wayward Mary. The 
Domitor took her himself to Southampton, and 
placed her for a year under the charge of a 
lady who received a few young persons of 
Mary’s age. Here she passed one year, Elka 
and the Domitor occasionally going over from 
Hinton to see her. Elka would have gone 
there too for a time, but when it.came to the 
point of her going from Hinton, wand leaving 
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her grandfather alone, she threw up all idea of 
it absolutely. It must be acknowledged that, 
although the Domitor proposed her going, he 
did not press it when Elka expressed her reso- 
lution to stay with him. LElka’s education had 
never been very much or regularly looked after. 
She had been to school at various times for 
short periods ; and she had had a governess in 
the house more than once; but the Domitor 
found the separation from his grandchild—his 
only companion—so irksome, and the presence 
of a third person in the family so exacting, 
that these arrangements did not last very long. 

At the time when our story continues Mary 
had returned lately from Southampton. She 
was now sixteen years of age,—LHlka two years 
her senior. The girls were delighted to be to- 
gether again once more, and the Domitor quite 
satisfied that he had done by Mary what would 
be useful to her, come what would of her future. 
life. She now formed part of his family. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A GRAND SEIGNEUR’S FAMILY. 


It happened that a few miles from Hinton 
there lived a gentleman of the name of Vere. 
He was a man of family, and of a good landed 
estate. Marwell Hall stood on the boundary 
edge of the chalk country of the South Downs 
and of the clay soil of the deep woodlands 
towards Southampton. On one side of the 
house you walked out on the light elastic turt 
of the chalk Downs, and on the other, before 
you were across the park, the coarse rush and 
the treacherous swamp were beneath your feet. 
The house was of Gothic architeeture—a Nor- 
man Gothic,—and of some pretensions, as well 
it should be, connected as it was with the 
name of Seymour. Here had lived her young 
life Jane Seymour, wooed and married within 
its walls to bluff King Harry; and here the 
sturdy and zealous knight, Sir Henry Seymour, 
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had dragged the pertinacious priest from the 
Chapel precincts in Marwell House, and so put 
an end to the last mass m those days in the 
South of England. 

| The house—the original dwelling of the 
Seymour family—was gone. That had been 
of red brick, a large, heavy, and rather gloomy 
building of wandering galleries and echoing 
corridors and courts, with its Romish Chapel 
within its walls. The offices and stabling, or 
part of these, which now existed, were of the 
olden time; but the ancient house, in years 
past, had fallen to ruin, was taken down, and 
the modern and lighter edifice raised in its 
place. On the back or garden front of the 
mansion were the lawns and shrubberies. And 
on this side you might still see a terrace walk 
of greenest turf, long, elevated above the level 
of the lawns, secluded, quiet, shut in on one 
side by a lofty wall—the boundary of the fruit 
gardens—and on the other by a thick, sombre, 
high, clipped hedge of yew. All along under 
the wall was a flower border; all the rest: was 
sward, smooth shaven and level. .The breadth 
of this terrace was some ten or twelve yards, 
‘and its length: considerably. above one hundred.’ 
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At its far end from the house was a plain brick- 
built summer-house with seats. The other-ex- 
tremity opened on the lawn by the mansion. 
As you paced along this secluded terrace walk, 
in the days of our story, your thoughts turned 
involuntarily to those long-gone times of the 
resolute old knight and his queenly daughter. 
You thought how often she, the future mother 
of the young Edward, may have—in her early 
hours of happy youth, and in her later days of 
care and fear when the violent King offered 
her ‘his fatal love and his throne—sported on 
this turf with her young and pleasant fancies 
for her companions, or have sought it thought- 
fully with her doubts and her alarms at the 
coming and the terrible grandeur. And as you 
sat in that summer-house, so simple and so 
unchanged, your thoughts went back with 
tenderness and affection over her memory— 
over her, dying that most affecting of all deaths 
to the heart of manhood, while giving birth to 
her only child. And you murmured a word of 
gratitude to her that he—the boy monarch,— 
that he inherited from that mother all the 
spirit and the mind that promised to his 
-eountry such high and brilliant hopes, and 
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which, even during the few years of his short 
but useful life, aided so much to give support 
to the foundations of that freedom from a 
foreign bondage which his father laid, and 
which we enjoy at the present hour. 

Here within these honoured precincts lived 
Mr. and Mrs. Vere. Mrs. Vere was a shy, 
timid, amiable woman. She was still hand- 
some and tall, and, when pleased, gracious 
and charming ; when thwarted, impulsive and 
ready to rush into extremes. Her husband, 
however, overshadowed her. He was the 
would-be despot. The spirit of the domineer- 
ing Harry, who had wooed Jane Seymour on 
that spot, reigned in him, but without his 
ability. Huis will was, or would be, the will of 
the family. Mr. Vere was grandeur incarnate— 
that 1s, false grandeur; so his mind was narrow, 
and not large. He lived almost entirely at 
Marwell because he found that he was a more 
considerable personage there, in the country at 
home, than he was in London among the mass 
of personages yreater than himself, or any- 
where else. ‘His residence in the country was 
principally a matter of self-importance. 

Mr. Vere had one child only, a son, Adol-— 
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phus. Adolphus Vere had more of the mother 
than the father in his composition, for he pos- 
sessed not an atom of what his father called 
dignity; but he was the most affectionate and 
single-minded of men, and was the delight of 
his friends accordingly. Adolphus was tall 
and well-looking; but as his father found him 
undignified—in other words, natural—Mr. 
Vere felt a certain constant disappointment 
in his presence. ‘‘ My son is not a bit like his 
father,”’ he would say to Mrs. Vere,—“ he has 
no air of grand seigneur.” Mild Mrs. Vere 
found a great comfort in the fact that Dolphy, 
as she and his friends called him, had no air of 
grand seigneur; the father did not appreciate 
the inner character of the son. 

Mr. Vere sent his son to London, after 
leaving Oxford, ostensibly to study law. This 
he did for many seigneurial reasons,—to keep 
him from using his time in the country in un- 
dignified pursuits,—to acquire dignity, the 
seigneur’s idol, in high society,—and likewise 
to be on the spot to attend the Houses of Par- 
liament constantly, and thus prepare his mind 
for entering the Lower House and sustain 
the position of the family. Mr. Vere being 
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connected with various aristocratic houses 
Adolphus had at once every opportunity of 
thus acquiring that prime virtue in his father’s 
eyes, dignity. Such was the theory of the 
Seigneur for his only son. Adolphus was 
allowed to come home to Marwell for a month 
or two in the winter, where he fell down from 
his supposed grand life in the capital to those 
unintellectual amusements—shooting in his 
father’s coverts and hunting with the I. H. 
and the Hambledon. Mr. Vere did neither the 
one nor the other, except on occasions, such 
as when he invited in great form a party of 
neighbours to meet one or two great personages 
from London, or his relatives, to a grand battue, 
or when the Hambledon Hounds met in Marwell 
Park. On these occasions he was magnificent. 
He subscribed, however, liberally to the two 
hunts on principle. ‘“‘My position in the 
cquoty,” he would say, ‘‘requires that I should 
support these establishments.” His pomposity 
gratified itself in pompous actions. 

The chief companion of Adolphus was his 
cousin, Charles Vere. Charles was in many 
respects the very opposite of Adolphus. Charles 
was the son of a younger brother of the Grand 
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Seigneur of Marwell, and being very early left 
an orphan with a small patrimony, his uncle 
having been his guardian in his boyhood, he 
was brought up with his cousin. Charles was in 
the Foot Guards, and thus the two young men 
were in London as their usual home. They 
‘were about the same age, twenty-four. There 
was no man in the world whom Charles Vere 
loved as he did his cousin Adolphus. 

It was the month of June. The two cousins 
agreed that they were tired of London heat, 
and that they would make an expedition into 
Hampshire, and exchange for a few days the 
dust and smoke of the city for the breezy 
South Downs and the deep woods of Marwell. 
It is true the Grand Seigneur disliked his son 
leaving the capital in the height of the political 
season—a most utterly vain dislike; still he 
did not much resist the united request of 
the two young men to go home for a fort- 
night. They were obliged to ask the Seig- 
neurial permission before venturing into his 
presence. 

These were the days of coaches. But the 
cousins joined in voting coach travelling a bore, 
and so they determined to ride down their 
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own horses at their leisure, to be two days 
on the road, and to stop one night at Bagshot, 
a small town in the middle of Bagshot Heath. 
So now they got on their horses rejoicingly. 
They left London while the city was still 
asleep, getting away from it in the first dawn, 
gaining thercby so many cool hours for their 
ride. They turned their backs on groups and 
lines of carriages standing about certain doors 
in Hill Street and Park Lane, where music and 
the now pale lights of lamps and candles told 
of the old story of dancing and intrigue, and, 
as Charles said to his cousin, as they rode by 
and looked up at the windows, the “ strong 
gobbling up the. weak, wriggle as they will. 
There they.are,” said he, ‘always at it,—the 
insatiables: and: the weak, too, ‘trying to eat 
up the strong, and gettihg ness uncom- 
fortably for their pains.” 

“6 And how about the digestion, Carlo?” . 

‘Why, Dolphy, there’s the rub; ’tis not so 
difficult to swallow the victim; but the diges 
‘tion—~there’s the whole mischief: what: seems 
‘to be common, good food, and sometimes a tip- 
top luxury, turns out often enough to be down- 
right poison.” 
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< °Tas better to:let it ‘all alone; what say 
you p?? 

-“ Ah, if you can,” replied Charles. ‘“ How 
you talk of letting it all alone; as if, because 
‘you keep out of it all, as you do, or as you 
think you do, you are not in it. Why, you 
are just as sure to be totally and whaolly, 
body and soul, gobbled one of these days as 
‘any man of my acquaintance. Keep out of it, 
‘indeed !—as if you could. You must go in, 
aud win or lose. You are only. biding your 
time. Your cause, as you would say in that 
profession which yeu so ardently pursue,— 
your cause is not yet called on. And you 
think it won’t be ealled:on, do you?” —.. 

“Now, don’t laugh, Carlo;: you know I 
never was or shall be. fit. for what. my: father 
considers my ‘profession.. But as to my cause, 
as you call it, I do not see how I am in the 
way of being: vietamised. I. go mowhere, and 
T hardly eyer.speak to women.” 

“Tisten, O ye sweet. Heavens, to this inno- 
cent!” at. which apostrophe Adolphus. laughed 
out, saying, ‘Well, at all events, there is 
nobody yet that I have ever seen I should care 
to marry.” 
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‘‘'You seem to think,” said Charles, ‘that 
marriage is the only state of victimisation. 
The Grand Seigneur intends you for Parlia- 
ment, as you know,—and there you will be 
swallowed, just as surely as any nOnETe Re 
gentleman of the lot.” 

‘‘ How 80?” said Adolphus innocently. 

‘“O my friend and gentle coz! do you think 
there are only pike and minnows in the fish- 
pond at Marwell, and none in that pleasant 
place of waters in which it is to be your lot 
to swim, the House of Commons? ‘There the 
strong mangle the weak as elsewhere, and 
many an excellent noodle is chosen by sur- 
rounding noodles in the country, to go into 
that arena as their champion and try his 
strength in the fight with the powerful. And 
those innocents, they go in with their trum- 
pery armour on, and imagine to them- 
selves combats and victories; andulo! in a 
struggle or two they. get .a:-baek-fall, and 
never come to the scratch again,'‘not in 
urcna. ” 

© And so you think iunuaeeans minnows ?.” 
said Adolphus, laughing: © Le 

‘Asa: Parliament man. ‘oon: are. .” Out of 
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that place of warfare a man of real abilities 
in certain things— 
One science only will one genius fit, 
So wide is art, so narrow human wit ; 

as declares one of the acknowledged observers 
of poor humanity: and the minute details of 
business and the knowledge of the ways of 
men and the rough contests of man with man, 
these things do not fit your genius in the 
smallest degree.” 

‘My genius! I wish I knew what it was !” 

‘The rulers in that place,’ Charles con- 
tinued, “‘the real rulers are a class, and they 
possess a social knowledge as peculiar to some 
minds—a science as fitting to certain indi- 
viduals, as any other art or science to any 
other men; they have a natural power to rule 
men, while they are mere babies. in other 
things where you and such as you are giants. 
In their hands you are a child, and so is many 
a man who rides his little cock-horse in the 

untry, like a certam Grand. Seigneur we 
know of, be it said with all respect, and who 
goes up to the arena and is upset in the first 
tussle, crippled for the rest of his days,” . 

‘“‘ Parliament will be to me,” said Adolphus, 
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“according to this view of it, quite a- Para 
dise.”’ 

“You can keep out of it; you need not be 
ambitious to do what you can’t do. You can 
keep out of this, mind, and leave those whe 
have the talent to organise men and rule them 
to do their work, while you do yours. If 
you attempt to do more you will only get 
devoured, just as some of those up in that 
lighted room there behind you—poor devils— 
are getting gobbled, baited for by a few words, 
thinking themselves rulers when they are only 
servants of rulers.” : 

‘‘So much for Parliament,” said Adotphus 
with an assumed air of despondeney. ‘ What 
would my father sey to all this ! E is fear : am 
in n for it.” | 

“The Seigneur,” said Chatles - well, thie 
Signet will groan with disappointmiént ; but 
you will: make up for itn some’ other way 
there is always something’ man éan do'-well. 
You will’ be a literary producer of matter 
the consumption -of: others; of you ‘oar adidto 
‘the population and gratify tlie folks et Maridll 
thereby ; marry and wear yout chains humbly ; 
let that suffice you, and be’great‘in thd tpater- 
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nity of five-and-twenty children—just the 
man.” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid !”? exclaimed Adolphus. ‘I 
grant you the pike and the minnows and all 
that, it is all possible. I shall make up my 
mind to my political fate; but.your plan of 
marriage, ah, I shall keep out.of it. What 
on earth should I do with a whole flock of 
children ?” 

‘‘Do?—why put them on canvas. ‘But 
seriously, I wish you would marry, . Dolphy, 
for many reasons, all of the most potential 
kind. I have recommended a great number 
of my most charming acquaintance to your 
note, all of them too good for me, who am 
but a poor soldier of His. Majesty, and with 
nothing to give to a wife, while you have house 
and lands. I console myself as well as I can 
with giving myself.a general permission to pity 
the unfortunate victims of misplaced. affections. 
I never daxe. go any farther. Do you know, I 

#hink I hawe an enormous.fund of pity,..a very 
large account at my banker’s .of. that ‘Specie, 
while you are as ard as. that parapet. stone of 
Kew-bridge there, or.a Brentford lamp-post.” 

. “ How absurd you are, Carlo.” : 
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Tis a truth. Winter is my most suffering 
season. You see after the summer. solstice, 
this charming time of the year when all nature 
rejoices, as the poets say—but a highly com- 
bative season, a8 I say, when all nature goes 
to war,—there is a large aggregate of half- 
devoured victims, male and female. They go 
off from London, the great field of combat, this 
next month in.a sadly mangled condition. 
The situation of some of these female unfortu- 
nates gives me a pain, and I give them in 
return my pity—a real pity, mind you,—a 
nervous, pervading, active, obliging, — 
ling pity.” . : 

‘These tears soft pity in the chief inspire,” 
said Adolphus, solemnly ; “the infectious soft- 
ness through the heroes ran ; 


One tniversal solemn shower began ; 
_ They bore as heroes, but they felt as man.” 


“Now, Dolphy, that is just like you. That 
is what I say. . I tell you-you have a want in 
your nature; a failure in your mance 
somewhere.” 

. “T look on at your aide " a. Dibinns 
Carlo, safely ; why ahould I :go into. them ond 
get wounded unnecessarily ?” . : 
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.. “My comfort is that your day will come,” 
said Charles. ‘‘ Achilles was not harder when 
he sent back the embassy with Ulysses at its 
head, and with all its promises of fine things 
and Briseis into the bargain, than you are now. 
But I predict—I predict.” 

‘“‘ Defend me, O ye gods!” ened Adolphus, 
raising his hands with affected alarm. 

Thus the two cousins rode on down the road 
leading into Hampshire, amusing themselves 
with various fancies about the game of life and 
their own future, and Adolphus confessing 
that if ever he should. go as far mto any one 
pity as his philosophic cousin so frequently 
did, he should never get out of it again, but 
be inevitably swamped for ever and ever; at 
which his cousin declared, that ‘he trusted it 
was a remarkable instance of self-knowledge.” 

Thus they passed through Hounslow and 
Hgham, and mounting the hill ‘beyond the 
latter small town, they came out on Bagshot 
Heath. This is, as the reader may know, a 
wild, open, heather-covered country, bleak and 
uncultivated, except here and there in patches, 
and which stretches for twenty miles‘ from the 
top of Egham Hill down. towards the borders 
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of Hampshire. From the hills by Virginia 
Water the eye ranges freely over this waste 
of hill and valley, a dark-coloured, sombre ex- 
panse, across which is rarely to be found a 
road, although wheel-tracks at intervals turn 
off from the high road and mark the way to 
some low, dwarf, miserable hut, half-buried 
in the black boggy soil. ere and there, out 
on the wide waste, on low mounds, stand two 
or three stunted fir-trees, only serving to make 
the general nakedness of the land look more 
naked by this pretence of a little covering. 
It is as uninviting a bit of scenery as eye can 
rest on. And yet our two riders, directly 
they arrived on the top of Egham Hill, as if 
by a natural instinct and a common consent, 
turned off the road and rode out on to the 
heather, , 

The truth was, that ever since they were 
boys at Eton together, they had crossed this 
heath at all seasons and in all weathers, and 
at all hours of the day and night, on their way 
either to Eton or towards Marwell ; and also, 
in after years, in their frequent journeys he- 
tween Hampshire and the capital. This wild 
heath had always borne a conspicuoys part in 
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their various expeditions, and it was thus as- 
sociated with all their days of boyish regrets at 
leaving home for school, and with all their hours 
of boyish joys on their return. This waste was 
to them a place of memories. When they 
crossed it on the way to Eton they felt, as 
they quitted it, as if the last link with home 
was broken, and there was nothing left but 
resignation to the ills of life and the buckling 
on of the school armour. When they started 
from the College for Hampshire, the first ob- 
jects that spoke to them of home were the 
scent and the touch of this heather-covered 
waste, always the same; and beyond the 
far hills and sombre plains of which lay the 
woods of Marwell. From the top of the Round 
Tower of Windsor Castle they could see the 
heath, and when there, Charles would say, 
‘“There’s that jolly old heath, Dolphy; it 
beats all the places I know, except Marwell ; ” 
and Adolphus would reply, ‘It won’t be long 
before we are over it again.” . 

And so now these two young men did, as 
they always had done, as by an involuntary 
action on first coming out upon ‘the wild moor, 
—they stopped to admire, and to remember, 
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and to name the various points in connection 
with circumstances of their various passages 
across it, in the snows of winter and the heats 
of summer. And then they rode on over the 
heath at a foot’s pace, capping verses as they 
went. In this amusement Adolphus had easily 
the advantage of his cousin, for although Charles 
was a fair classic and was not averse to books, 
he was no match for the student Adolphus. 
Thus in an hour or so Charles was getting 
rather into trouble for a cap. At last, being 
in a greater difficulty than usual, he produced 
an English line which Adolphus was stag- 
gered at. 

‘Where does that line come from?” said he, 
doubtingly. 

‘Anonymous author,” replied Charles, care- 
lessly. 

‘‘Your memory is inventive to-day,” ex- 
claimed Adolphus; ‘‘now I have you; that’s 
the second time you have coined for the occa- 
sion. I was taken in once; pay the penalty 
—two acknowledged lines.” 

After much hunting about in his brain 
Charles paid the penalty; and then Adolphus 
in his strength proposed to cap two lines to his 
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cousin’s one. And thus they went leisurely 
en over the waste, so sombre and melancholy 
to common eyes, so alive with all . pleasant 
objects to their sight. Every now and- then 
they ceased from their amusement and efforts 
of memory to call the attention of each other 
to some spot, marked by some long past event 
—trifling, but never to be forgotten. And so 
in the afternoon they arrived at Bagshot. 

How small, and yet how strong, are the 
threads which bind us all, in spite of ourselves, 
to-some Bagshot Heath. Let us never try to 
break through them—they are the nerves of 
the heart. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FAMILY AT MARWELL. 


Every family circle is a problem. To a 
stranger of any powers of observation there 
is a peculiar intercst in penetrating into the 
problem, and working it out. On your first 
cursory glance over it, it presents no salient 
point. There is a smooth surface. Nothing of 
roughness or inequality strikes the eye. But 
if you are in the family circle for a day or two, 
one little point presents itself to your observa- 
tion, and then another. You consider these, 
and follow them up, quietly and carefully ; and 
one by one the various angles and intersecting 
lines shew themselves, invite your attention, 
then your opinion upon them ; particularly if 
you shew the one cardinal virtue, caution, in 
your efforts at solution. And so, one day, the 
whole problem lies open at your feet. There 
is no such thing as a family that has not its 
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divisions, its separate interests, its parties, its 
party warfare. The family at Marwell shared 
the common lot. 

The two cousins passed the next day. in a 
manner peculiarly congenial to both of them— 
‘going home,” as they always called the 
familiar ride into Hampshire. In spite of their 
London life and its hardening influences upon 
the generality of men, the two Veres still 
retained all the freshness of mind of their 
boyish days. Nothing ever seemed to present 
itself to them in the same bright and unvary- 
ing colours as a ride over the heaths of Surrey 
and the hills of Hampshire to their home. On 
the afternoon of the second day of their leaving 
the smoky city, they were sauntering rejoic- 
ingly along the green lanes and through the 
rich deep woods of Marwell. 

That evening at dinner Mr. Vere could talk 
of nothing but Parliament, and his plans for 
his son, and the aggrandisement of the family ; 
and he was very desirous of extracting from 
Adolphus what was going on in “the House.” 
To all the queries on this head he found that 
his son resurned but very general replies, while 
his nephew openly ridiculed the plan of his 
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cousin going into Parliament, declaring that 
the sole subjects he would have one idea upon 
worth listening to, would be the British Museum 
and the National Gallery. All this was much 
to the discomposure of Mrs. Vere and to the 
high and mighty disapprobation of the Seig- 
neur. Charles seemed to consider, by his way 
of talking of the prospects of his cousin, that 
Adolphus was entirely under his care in the 
midst of the turmoil of the metropolis and the 
snares of its life, and as if, without himself to 
look after Adolphus and be his mentor in the 
ways of the world, he would be sure to fall into 
some irremediable pitfall and be for ever en- 
gulphed therein. He now talked about his cousin 
being condemned to Parliament as a sacrifice, 
and treated his proposed position there as if it 
would be that of a lamb in the midst of wolves, 
till Mrs. Vere and her husband were thoroughly 
vexed and irritated. Then he opened upon them 
various theories, one of which was, that a man 
had a fair right to his miseries and misfortunes 
as much as he had to his happiness and his suc- 
cesses, because the former were the true balance 
to the latter.in the nature of things. More 
especially, he asserted, these were his property, 
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because they were the necessary medicines— 
tonics, he called them,--which gave vigour 
to a man’s mind and kept it in working order 
and enabled him to act with knowledge in any 
case of the trouble that was sure to come. 
‘They are science,” he said, to the great 
disgust of his uncle: “the miseries of man 
and his mischances, my dear sir, are the 
lessons he learns—his hornbook—in the science 
of self-defence, enabling a man to hit out well, 
right and left, in his battle of life, and then go 
in and win at the right moment; and what 
right has your despot paternal to take away a 
man’s natural misfortunes from him by his 
absurd pretensions to paternal government and 
his ridiculous attempts to save all men from 
their wholesome miseries by his botchings and 
his puerile contrivances, and all which he has 
no more right to do than he has to deprive 
them of their happiness? After all, your pa- 
ternal is only a little lump of intense conceit, 
like ‘Humpty Dumpty, who sat on a wall,’ 
upon an occasion, affecting to do everything, 
and of course bungling everything, till it all 
goes down into some everlasting smash, as the 


proper result.” All this the high old Seigneur 
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took as an attack on his principles, and was 
outraged by it, as well as by his nephew’s 
theory of the usefulness of natural miseries 
and a man’s right to them. Then the con- 
versation turned upon Mr. Brande and the 
young person he had taken into his house at 
Hinton, as a companion to his grand-daughter, 
about whom there seemed to be a mystery. 
And Mrs. Vere said there were odd stories 
about her, and she was supposed by some to 
be a peasant’s child; and she blamed Mr. 
Brande for giving a good education to such 
a person, and for taking her out of her proper 
sphere. Upon this, Charles opened upon his 
aunt a theory of education—which she and 
the Seigneur condemned in the abstract as 
only a mischief in the world and an upsetting 
of the social order—by declaring, that the only 
difference between her, Mrs. Vere, and the 
women who lived in a blind alley near his 
lodgings in London, and who, for the most 
part, wore no shoes or stockings, was—educa- 
tion ; and he assured her that she wished, he 
knew, to go back to the days of Boadicea, and 
wear skins and sandals and wander about a 
good deal in the free enjoyment of Marwell 
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Woods; at which Mrs. Vere was thoroughly 
outraged. She declared that Charles had be- 
come perfectly unintelligible in his monstrous 
theories, and that London was becoming more 
and more the ruin of all young men’s minds. 

Charles Vere, in fact, seemed to consider 
that his business on that evening was to ad- 
minister to his uncle and Mrs. Vere one of his 
“tonics.” As he observed to Adolphus, that 
night on going to bed, “the quantity of mud 
that collects in the brains of that comfortable 
pair of people down here in our absence is 
astonishing. You and I, Dolphy, come down 
upon them like Hercules and clear out the 
stable.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


ADOLVHUTS AND CHARLES RIDE TO HINTON. 


Tue cousins settled on the next morning at 
breakfast that they would ride over to Hinton. 
Charles, however, did not let the whole of that 
morning meal pass by without giving his uncle 
and aunt the benefit of some of his theories. 
It seemed to be his espccial pleasure to keep 
these two persons in a continual state of puzzled 
excitement. As he said to Adolphus one day 
in London, “If you and I did not go down 
occasionally to Marwell, I am satisfied the 
Scigneur and my aunt would become stagnant— 
gsrow duckweed on their heads—or become, as 
Baucis and Philemon, shrubs at the house 
door: a pair of unfortunately rich,—one really 
must look after them.” Now, on this morning 
Charles had broken out upon the ‘‘ Excellencies 
of Want,” and the “ Beauties of Difficulties,” 
assuring his uncle that “‘ Want was a really 
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Divine Institution: as to Wealth, a mere man 
might have imagined that,—but Want, it was 
a sublime invention and the true grandeur and 
foundation of all life—its basis and essence; and 
he considered his uncle and aunt as two unfor- 
tunates, dwindling daily. Their state of ease, 
and absence of difficulties, without any healthy 
prospect of possible ruin, he declared was a 
state of mental placidity very sad for him, 
Charles, to witness, and a distress to him to 
contemplate.’ And having argued his two 
theories in a manner that irritated the Grand 
Seigneur, and made his kind and simple-minded 
aunt quite uncertain what reality there was in 
anything, and, as she said, “‘ had turned every- 
thing the wrong side before,” Charles set off 
with Adolphus for Hinton. 

Partly the visit was to Mr. Brande and 
his grand-daughter; but curiosity to see the 
young girl of whom Mrs. Vere had spoken as 
the mysterious stranger, and who was domiciled 
as Elka’s companion, had a considerable share 
in the desire to ride to Hinton without losing 
a day. 

The* cousins did not go by the road-way. 
There was, in fact, in those days, no very 
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direct road from Marwell to Hinton; nor, in- 
deed, any road at all, except by a long round- 
about circuit of many miles, the only commu- 
nication between the two sides of the country, 
separated by the Warren and the Downs, being 
wheel-tracks on the turf. “This absence of 
roads was one of the advantages,” Charles said, 
‘of the country,—it made people ride more 
and drive better.” In that part of Hampshire 
the soil is very light, and the fences are low 
and small, and the whole country is inter- 
spersed with down grounds of short elastic 
turf. These are remnants and patches of the 
old South Downs, now in the main converted 
into arable land, but which in earlier times ran 
unbroken all the way from Salisbury Plain, 
passing by Winchester, down into Sussex. It 
had been the custom of the Veres from their 
boyhood, at once, on getting out of the yard 
at Marwell, to set aside all question of roads 
in whatever direction they were going, and ride 
their ponies at the very first fence in their way, 
and so make out their line to the point they 
intended, right across the country. This habit 
had become s0 strong with them, that a road, 
when they did find one leading in their direc- 
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tion, rather bored them. Thus they knew that 
the way to any place in the neighbourhood 
was by such a line of country, by such stiles 
and fences, and over such Downs; and they 
took no account of the roads, if there “were 
any. In the summer-time this mode of getting 
from place to place is not so safe or so harmless 
as in the winter, on account of blind places 
made by the full foliage, and of fields of corn 
and of clover, and other growth, interrupting 
the line of direction. But the habit of the 
boys was so inveterate that they preferred the 
occasional falls into blind holes, and the per- 
petual skirtings of corn crops, with occasional 
turnings back on account of impossible new 
fences at impracticable places where lately were 
gaps,—the boys preferred all this to the plain 
and unadventurous road. The ponies, too, were 
So accustomed to these ways, and to similar 
difficulties in the hunting season, that they 
almost always managed by crawling, or by 
standing jumps at cramped places, or by being 
turned over at what looked like a certain fall, 
to get over even the worst fences. ‘‘ Of course 
we must get over it somehow,” Charles would 
say in his eager way, when the place looked 
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particularly bad, and Adolphus never thought 
of objecting to follow Charles’s lead. He was, 
in fact, at times the most reckless of the two, 
and his cousin would say of him, ‘‘ When 
Dolphy takes his head in his hand there’s no 
holding him.” 

The way they now took, though not by 
any means the shortest, had yet the double 
advantage of being across country, and not 
along any road, and also of reminding them 
of their old habits,—rather broken through 
in the parks and neighbourhood of London. 
It gave an additional zest to their holiday 
from London streets thus to do at once as 
they had always done in their boy days. 
Both of them had in their composition the 
ingredient of a certain love of freedom from 
restraint, which shewed itself in their affection 
for the open waste of Bagshot Heath, and for 
those of the Warren and the remnants of the 
South Downs, as well as in the theoretical turn 
of thought in the one, and in the artistic and 
imaginative form of mind of the other; and 
though this ingredient in their nature was 
more demonstrative in Charles, yet it existed 
strongly in the less expressive mind of Adol- 
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phus,—perhaps even in a more really concen- 
trated degree in the latter than in that of his 
lively cousin. 

The Grand Seigneur was proud of all things 
about him,—of his family, his house, his esta- 
blishment, his carriages, his horses, and, not 
the least, of his ponies. When the cousins 
were boys no ponies in the county beat the 
Vere ponies, and this part of the stable esta- 
blishment had been kept up by Mr. Vere with 
his usual jealousy in such matters. The Mar- 
well ponies were still the Marwell ponies. 
There was only one animal in the county the 
Seigneur was jealous of, and that was the pony 
of the Domitor at Hinton, Mr. Pickle. He 
had tried to obtain possession of Mr. Pickle, 
and always had a secret grievance against the 
Domitor because he resisted these efforts, and 
would on no account part with the said pony. 
Now, on leaving the gates of Marvell, the 
cousins, mounted on two of these valued Little 
animals, some fourteen hands high, stout, and 
capable of carrying any weight, struck on to 
Owslebury Down, and were soon among the 
inclosures of Rosehill, getting into and out of 
every sort of difficulty of blind place and 
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cramped fence, scrambling and crawling, turn- 
ing over stiles, and rejoicing, as if two boys 
again, in getting over perpetually impracticable 
places. So they reached Kilmiston Down, and 
made their way by the edge of Beauworth to 
Hinton. 

Having given over their ponies to the care 
of Ambrose, the young men entered the house, 
and, passing through it, found the Domitor and 
Elka on the lawn, sitting under the lme-tree 
by the geranium bed. Sid was in the midst of 
a violent attack on his mistress after an ex- 
hausting race to the parsley beds of Ambrose 
and back again; and Elka had just time to 
congratulate herself that she had not been 
quite caught by the cousins in the act of 
the race, when they appeared. The Domitor 
gave them a hearty welcome, and inquired how 
it was they were in the country at this time 
of the year, in the middle of the London season. 

‘“‘ We are glad to gct away, to tell you the 
truth,” said Adolphus, “even for a fortnight. 
We have a holiday from dust, and smoke, and 
hot streets.”’ 

‘‘ But Parliament, and the debates, and the 
affairs of the nation,—what does your father 
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think of your leaving all this ?—and your law 
studies ? ” 

‘Dolphy has given the whole thing a holi- 
day, for once-and-away,”’ said Charles gravely: 
‘She works too hard at those things; and we 
have determined to forget all about London 
for the whole time we are here, and to be 
totally ignorant of everything belonging to 
it; so we beseech you, Miss Elka, to ask us 
no questions about fashion, and people, and 
pictures, and music, and debates, and all those 
laborious matters, but to let us be utterly 
rustic.” 

‘That is exceedingly unfair,” said Elka ; ‘we 
are poor ignorant creatures in the country, 
living with the rooks.” 

“Living with the rooks!’’ exclaimed Charles, 
‘as if those rooks were not the most musical 
of artists and a perfect pattern of domestic lite 
and industry. Ido assure you I see and hear 
nothing in London that comes up to the wel- 
come those birds give me every morning at 
Marwell on my first waking. You in the 
country do not half know what you possess.” 

‘‘'Yes, that is all very true, Captain Vere, 
and you are quite serious,” said Elka, “and 
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I love the rooks—that rookery by the church 
there is my particular delight—and I know we 
ought to be content with all the other things 
we have here to love; for instance, Grandee, 
and Mr. Pickle, and Sid,—now, Sid, I am not 
going to run any more races with you to-day, 
so don’t be furious; and then there’s Ambrose, 
and m 

‘¢ And the school,” said Charles, interrupting 
her. 

‘“‘’'Yes, and the school,’’ said Elka, seriously, 
‘YT don’t know what I should do without the 
school.” 

“Or the school without you,” said Charles 
quietly. 

‘‘And then there’s Jane,” Elka continued 
her enumeration of objects of her interest, 
‘and Mary Dell,—and - 

‘Mary Dell,” said Adolphus, interrupting 
her,—‘“‘ who is Mary Dell ?” 

‘“‘ Don’t you know Mary ? Ah—no—she was 
at the school till ” Elka checked herself. 
“She came to us since you were last in the 
country.” 

‘“‘T have never seen her,” Adolphus quietly 
replied. 
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‘* She is in the village just now,” said Elka, 
“but she will be here presently. But, Captain 
Vere, you were talking about the rooks and 
our country pleasures. Now I do love. the 
rooks of all things, and I love the country, 
passionately ; but still—but still ” and Elka 
shook her head. 

‘¢ Ambition,” said Charles, in a solemn tone 
of voice—“ that last weakness of great minds.” 

“No,” said Elka thoughtfully, ‘‘it is not 
precisely ambition—at least I think not—that 
affects me. But all the books I read tell me 
of things to be seen in cities which are not to 
be found in the country, and that people give 
themselves the most immense trouble to obtain 
these things, or to produce them, to the very 
sacrifice of their lives. Now, if they are worth 
this immensity of trouble in procuring, they 
must be worth seeing and knowing, and my 
books tell me they are only to be seen in great 
cities.” 

‘6 An artist !”? exclaimed Charles, ‘ the true 
artist soul. Now, here is Dolphy, who knows 
all these things as well or better than your 
books, and yet, you see, he comes away from 
them all; rejoices to turn his back on the whole 
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mass of wonders; and I doubt very much if he 
has not enjoyed more his ride with me this 
morning in our old-fashioned way, scrambling 
through hedge-rows and jumping stiles, not to 
mention a quiet race over a bit of Kilmiston 
Down, where-—don’t tell the Grand Seigneur 
—Dolphy went rather out of his mind over a 
flight of ruts and beat me, who am the most 
cautious’ of men.” 

‘No,’ Captain Vere, ‘‘ that is only a holi- 
day. Iam quite sure that your cousin would, 
in a few weeks of country life, be in a very 
pining way for London and the wonders.” 

‘You don’t know him,” said Charles. ‘I 
do assure you that if Dolphy were to try to 
ride down into Hampshire alone, he would be 
lost. At the top of Egham Hill the smell of 
the old heath gets into his brain, and if I were 
not with him he would wander off the road, 
over the moor, and be missing for a week or 
two, or a month, and be found in some hollow, 
half-starved, sketching some wretched hut with 
a wild being or two in the foreground scarcely 
human.” 

“Well, I confess,” said Adolphus, laughing, 
“T never tire of that old moor: there is some 
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charming scenery out on it. I have sketched 
various bits of it. Once I stole away from 
London on a Saturday evening when Carlo had 
gone off to the Opera, and rode down to Bagshot 
in the summer night, and I passed all Sunday 
and Monday out on the heath, wandering 
about, and two pleasanter days I never 
passed.” 

Just at that moment a small slight girl came 
out of the parlour window, as if to cross the 
lawn to where the party were sitting. On 
secing strangers, however, she suddenly stopped 
and hesitated, as if doubting if she should go 
back or come forward. Elka seeing this hesi- 
tation called to her, ‘‘Come here, Mary.” The 
girl at once, but with rather a shy and timid 
manner, came forward and joined the party. 

It was Mary Dell. She was now rather 
more than sixteen years of age, but her face 
and figure were so girlish that she looked 
younger. On her head was a straw low-crowned 
hat with a broad brown ribbon round and over 
the crown, the ends falling at one side over the 
wide brim. A white plain collar encircled her 
neck, and her dress was of a common cotton tex- 
ture, brown and white, with long close sleeves. 
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There was one thing more,—just above the 
collar was a very narrow band of tartan silk, 
black and red. This was her whole dress. The 
colour of her skin was almost an olive, the 
face rather square than oval, and the eyes were 
dark. So was the hair. This hair was gathered 
up under the hat, but what was visible was 
simply parted across the forehead; and this 
hair when seen by one light was black, and by 
another it was brown ; while there were times, 
and particular lights of the sun, when it had a 
strong golden hue all over it. So it was with 
her eyes. These changed from chestnut to 
nearly black—some people said they were quite 
black—in different lights; and, in fact, you 
never could be certain of what colour on any 
day would be the hair and eyes of Mary Dell. 
In her movements she was elastic as a fawn ; 
and as she moved across the turf towards the 
party there was a springy movement of the 
limbs, as if at any moment she could start. like 
a greyhound and make a fair race with Sid to 
the parsley beds of Ambrose and back—in fact, 
a common practice of the two girls, and a tnal 
of speed in which Tlka was always easily 
beaten, but in which Sid found it much less 
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Mary was his antagonist. 

‘Sit down here, Mary,” said Elka to her as 
she came up, and taking her hand quietly 
placed Mary beside her on the garden seat,— 
‘These two gentlemen are the two Mr. Veres 
you have heard Grandee talk of. And now 
Mr. Adolphus,” she continued, ‘will you tell 
me what you did during those two days you 
passed on Bagshot Heath ?” 

Mary Dell sat down, as she was told, by 
Elka’s side, the broad brim of her hat con- 
cealing all but the lower part of her face, and 
no further notice was taken of her. Sid jumped 
up from the turf and insisted on placing him- 
self between the two girls—his favourite place 
when they sat in the summer mornings on this 
garden bench with their books under the shade 
of the overhanging large-leaved lime-trees,— 
Elka remarking, ‘‘Sid has a strong sense of 
justice, and this is the only way in which he 
considers he can dispense his favours between 
Mary and me with a due regard to each.” 

Adolphus replied to Elka’s question by say- 
ing, ‘I fear those two days were very idle 
ones——”’ 
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‘*He fell into the canal,” said Charles, gravely. 

“Indeed,” said Adolphus, ‘I did no such 
thing. Carlo has never quite forgiven my going 
off from London that evening without him ; 
but he was so full of the Opera; and besides, 
his head had been running all day upon a new 
theory—upon what some particular political 
body ought to do; and he was so deeply 
occupied, when not exclaiming about Pasta, m 
drawing the most subtle conclusions from the 
most ordinary premises, that I thought it a 
pity to derange him by a proposal of anything 
so contrary to his then mood as a night ride to 
Bagshot. Besides, I knew that he would not, 
if he had come, have let me even smell the 
heather, or go to sleep in it, or talk to a sheep 
boy, or go to my church, without some theory 
which would drive away all my dreams.” 

“Your church ?” said Elka, ‘ was there any 
church out on the heath ?” 

‘“No; I did not mean a brick and mortar 
building. You know what the American 
Cooper says, in one of his books, of Nature’s 
Deity having his church in the forest. I 
always find this on the open heath. There is 
something of this in the repose and the silence 
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of the moor, where there is no bird and n» 
animal visible,—nothing to disturb a certain 
solemnity which presides over the whole of the 
noiseless and, as it were, thinking space spread 
out beneath the eye. It always seems to me 
as if there were a listening—a general and un- 
broken, silent attention of the hushed nature 
below to the nature above. Perhaps it is only 
fancy, but yet there must be a certain reality 
in such fancies. I like to be alone then, 
and - 

‘And dreain, and not be troubled with my 
low worldly foolish thoughts,” said Charles. 

‘You do not know that moor,” said Adolphus 
to Elka. ‘There are some of the wildest spots 
to be found on it—hollows where there is no- 
thing but the heather in bloom, all red, and 
the black mould and peat of the bank-side, and 
below that the yellow sand, a straggling tree 
or two, and a little bit of morass—bnght and 
brilliantly green. I think that you will allow 
that here 1s colouring ?” 

‘Yes; but figures,” suid Mlka; “do you not 
want a figure or two to give a life to it all? 
And then the colours; how do you remember 
them ?” 
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“The colours I do not leave to memory, I 
have them with me; and as for figures, that 
day I was fortunate enough to find a regular 
wild boy, a little fellow about ten years old 
in search of a sheep. It was difficult enough 
to understand what he said, his language was 
such a strange sort of patois; but as a figure 
he was perfect.” 

‘How was he dressed, poor child?” said 
Ilka. 

‘His dress was precisely what it should 
be,” said Adolphus; ‘‘ that is, for a picture: 
there was as little of it as on a Roman Cam- 
pagna shepherd boy. A shock head of hair, a 
rough coat and a pair of ragged trousers to 
his knees, and the rest—of Nature’s making,— 
this was his clothing. I coaxed him to stay 
and be sketched in, colours and all, by giving 
him part of some provender which careful Mrs. 
Martin, of Bagshot, and old Mr. Bittingall had 
forced rupon me, and while he ate he told me 
in the heath language the story of his wild 
life. He wanted your schepling, Miss Brande, 
very much indeed.” 

‘I wish I had him here,” said Elka we , 
“he will be quite a little heathen.” 
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“He would not join you in that wish. I 
talked to him of coming with me and learning 
to read, and leaving the wild moor; but the 
little savage shook his head and said he liked 
his home better than anything else. I am 
certain if I had been born and brought up on 
the heath, I should have been like the boy,—I 
should have liked the wild place better than 
anything else.” 

Mary Dell looked up from under her broad 
brim, and fixed her eyes for a moment steadily 
on Adolphus. 

‘‘Dolphy has a good deal of the Arab in his 
composition,” said Charles; ‘“‘he finds Marwell 
rather tame, and is thinking of emigrating to 
Arabia Felix and pitching his tent in the desert 
with the sons of Ishmael.” 

‘The Warren tame!” said Elka, quickly, 
‘Sand Cheeseford Head !” 

‘‘ Quite the contrary,” replied Adolphus, ‘I 
think it is my early acquaintance with the 
moor round Bagshot on my way to Eton and 
back,.and my boy rides over the Warren and 
about these Downs, that have given me the 
fancy, or liking, or whatever you like to call it, 
for the country as versus cities.” 
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“Sympathy with the spirit of the wilds, 
Dolphy,” said Charles; ‘that is the true name 
for it—an artist tendency. Indeed, Miss Elka, 
he owes a great deal of this to me, though he 
won’t own it. I taught him to ride the short 
way from Marwell to the Beacon,—and to 
Alresford over the Warren, and to every other 
place in the country, and to hate roads. If he 
gives up Parliament, and the Club, and turns 
Arab,—which I sometimes fcar,—and settles 
down with an Ishmacelite wife in Arabia Felix, 
I shall have the satisfaction of feeling that I 
have done a good action in introducing an atom 
of civilized life into the family of the wild 
man. I have a theory on that head which 
I will communicate to you in the severest con- 
fidence one of these days.” 

‘You have never been in those countries,” 
Elka laughingly enquired of Adolphus. 

“Never,” he replied, ‘‘but I confess to a 
kind of fancy about them—a sympathy with 
the spirit of the wilds, as Carlo calls it. I lay 
it to the account of the I[cath and the Warren, 
though he takes credit for it. I think I know 
less of the latter, though it is so much nearer 


to Marwell.” 
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‘You don’t know much of its dells and 
hollows, perhaps,” said Elka. 

‘“‘T have ridden over it often cnough with the 
hounds,” said Adolphus, ‘‘and I have walked 
over it often too, and have even made sketches 
of bits of it. In certain lights it is good.” 

“You don’t know it, evidently,” said Elka ; 
“but what did you do for want of figures in 
your sketches? There were animals, it is true; 
but figures—you had no Campagna boy, had you?”’ 

‘You are mistaken. I one day, some three 
or four years ago, was sittmg on the slope 
immediately under Cheeseford Ilcad, when a 
figure of a little girl came out from among 
some of the elder bushes, a long way off, one 
of those small straggling clumps by the rabbit 
burrows—aud there she stogd for a little while, 
and then went down the hollow. She was too 
far off for me to sce her face. I called to her, 
but she did not stop. However, I put her into 
my sketch.” 

Mary Dell’s head bent down lower and 
lower, till the broad brim of her hat quite 
concealed all her face. 

‘‘Tlow wus she dressed?” enquired Elka, 
touching, unobserved, the arm of Mary. 
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“IT only saw that she had a dark coloured 
handkerchief, or something of the kind, tied 
round her head. She went down between the 
hills in the direction of the Warrener’s hut, 
and so I took it for granted she was one of 
the children that I have seen when riding by 
there.” 

“Shall I tell you a secret, Miss Brande ?”’ 
said Charles. ‘Dolphy is just now hot upon 
sculpture; last year nothing could take him 
away from that Mexican woman.” 

‘‘ A picture?” said Elka. 

‘A woman—night and day he devoted to 
her,” said Charles gravely. 

‘““'The Mexican women are remarkable for 
their manner of walking,” said Adolphus 
quietly, ‘and they, have beautiful feet ; some 
of the old Spanish blood; and they have a 
manner of carrying the Spanish mantilla that 
is quite the most graceful thing imaginable, 
and two or three years ago 1 made a study of 
one or two of these figures. I gave these 
away, and what Carlo alludes to 1s an attempt 
I made to reproduce from memory one of these 
Mexican women. The quantity of tea and 
cigars that picture cost me is incredible. Carlo 
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when he has nothing better to do, he comes 
in, brings one of his soldier friends often 
enough, and there they stay by the hour. I 
always keep a teapot and a cigar-box in use 
while I am doing anything, and somehow Carlo 
and his friends never think there is a bottom to 
one or the other.” 

“ Dolphy is ungrateful, Miss Brande,” said 
Charles. ‘‘On these occasions I keep him 
alive as to how the world is going on. [If it 
were not for me Dolphy would not know what 
was moving under his very nose. I am his 
Mentor and his best friend. Just now his pas- 
sion is Gibson.” 

‘‘Gibson is an original,” said Adolphus, 
“and I learn more fromghim in a day. than 
from another in a week. What Carlo alludes 
to is an attempt I have been making to per- 
suade a bit of marble to look lke a Hector— 
the Homeric Hector.” 

“Why not Achilles?” said Mr. Brande, 
‘‘the brilliant Greek?” — 

‘‘T never cared for Achilles and his Greeks,” 
replied Adolphus; “I am weak enough to care 
for my subjects, and indeed to require to care 
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for them; my sympathies always were with 
the old King Priam, and Anchises, and An- 
dromache. I declare, when I was a boy I 
never could read the account of the treacherous 
horse without a pang and a gricf, and a desire 
for revenge. I should hate a Greek figure all 
the time I was at work on it.” 

“Tt is a great merit in Homer,’’ observed 
Mr. Brande, ‘‘that he, being a Greek, has 
made the characters of so many of the Trojan 
chicfs, the old king and others, so full of in- 
terest. He almost invests his enemies with 
higher qualities of mind than his friends, ac- 
cording to our estimate now-a-days.” 

‘‘ fe makes his friends the Grecks the more 
brillant,” said Adolphus. ‘There is nothing 
equals Achilles in gplendour of form and ac- 
tion; but he 1s a mere splendour—a very in- 
ferior hero mentally—wayward and haughty, 
and led by impulse.” | 

The Domitor broke out with those lines from 
the Homeric page— 


“¢«The Agamemnon urged to deadly hate; 
"Tis past—I quell it, I resign to fate. 
Yes, I will meet the murderer of my friend, 
Or, if the gods ordain it, meet my end. 
The stroke of fate the bravest cannot shun ; 
So shall Achilles fall.’ 
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Ife possessed the power of friendship in a high 
degree—a great quality, Adolphus.” 

‘You know Grandce’s way,” said Elka, 
laughing; ‘‘I do believe he carries about his 
favourite in his pocket. He treats Mary and 
me to a good many lincs abeut these battles, 
and some about horses too, and Rhesus, and 
Diomed. You see I am quite learned in 
names.” 

‘And yet in spite of the higher qualities 
of his enemies—higher in some respects cer- 
tainly,” said Adolphus, “and the evident lean- 
ing of mighty Jove himself towards the men 
of Troy, the Greek makes the Grecks win.” 

‘A poetical justice,” said the Domitor ; 
“the Trojans were the original wrong-doers, 
and therefore the play in @ great dramatist’s 
hands was played out according to the rule of 
night.” 

‘TI see why you chose Hector for your first 
attempt in sculpture,” said Elka. 

‘The truth is that Dolphy can only work 
with his heart,” said Charles ; ‘if he had not 
that in his fingers’ ends his work would be a 
total fiasco. If he were reduced to be an artist 


by the job—by the order,—he would rather 
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starve any day than put his hand to it, even 
if it would make his fortune, if he did not 
like it.” 

The front of Mary Dell’s hat rose gradually 
up till she could see the face of Adolphus, and 
then, after a moment, it fell again to its former 
position. 

‘I do not understand how any one can set 
about anything except he cares for it,’ said 
Adolphus quietly. 

‘¢ Now listen to him, Miss Elka,” said Charles; 
“this child of nature: he has not the most 
remote idea of duty.” 

‘Captain Vere,” said Elka, reproachfully. 

“Fact. I preach to him perpetually that 
the first duty of a man is, to himself, absolute 
selfishness. Now n't exclaim, I know all 
you are going to say; but pardon me for 
informing you that there is a highly beautiful, 
absolute selfishness, as well as a bad one. As, 
for instance, if this my most beloved cousin 
would but do his whole duty by himself, in a 
commonly conscientious way, by following up 
steadily any one study, persevering in it, and 
caring for nobody and nothing in the world 
till he had conquered it, he would achieve an 
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immense success. But this is precisely the 
thing he will not do. I wish you, who know 
better than any one, I am told, how to conquer 
refractory children and make them walk in the 
paths of good purpose till they reach the high 
places of success,—I wish you would take 
Dolphy in hand. I will give you a sketch of 
your pupil—now don’t interrupt me. This 
young man here, Adolphus Vere by name, 1s 
unfortunately gifted with powers to arrive at 
excellence In many things, and as he works 
entirely by his heart, and not by his head, 
he falls intenscly in love with each object 
within the grasp of his powers in turn, follows 
it up with an enormous ardour, reaches much 
more than half-way to excellence, is just 
touching on the border-ggggnd of fame, when 
some other divine phant8m rises up, and forth- 
with—” 

‘Not a phantom, Carlo,” interrupted Adol- 
phus, laughingly. 

“Well, some new object starts up which 
touches his spiritual artistic sense, and the 
old passion is thrown aside as lumber. Now 
the Hector is a real effort—will take rank, 
if he will finish it. But would you believe 
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it? In the middle of his Hector—his so 
adorable Trojan,—he has taken it into his 
head that he cannot execute the hands, not 
only until he has gone through a previous 
study of the anatomy of the hand, but not 
until he has made a skeleton of Hector’s hand 
in wood,—and he is now deeply engaged in 
cutting out in wood, with various instruments, 
exact imitations of all the bones of the hand 
and putting them together with wires.” 

“The joints play with a very natural move- 
ment,” said Adolphus composedly. *‘ You can't 
say they don’t work true.” 

“Tisten to him; he’s as proud of it as he 
was of his Mexican woman’s feet. It is per- 
fect -in its way, this ghastly thing—it is hor- 
ribly perfect ; butgghere’s one fear I have, that 
he will now go on to try to produce a whole 
skeleton, unless sumebody stops him, or some 
new phantom should.” 

“You will see how useful that hand will 
be,” said Adolphus; ‘and when it is in mar- 
ble, Carlo, you will be quite a convert, I hope. 
1 flatter myself (and he spoke with a mock 
solemnity, unitating his cousin) that it will 
be a nervous, grand, honest, expressive land, 
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highly-developed, natural, muscular, speaking, 
spear-compelling, Greek-destroying, death- 
warning, terror-Inspiring Me 

“ Hold! hold ! for Jove’s sake,” cried Charles, 
starting up from his seat; ‘‘a totally rabid 
artist. Did I not say so, Miss Brande? Now, 
Dolphy, come home; the Scigneur will be 
looking for us to honour his dinner-table with 
our presence; and you have fairly frightened 
Miss Brande’s friend here with your skeleton 
hand, which is a warner of death and a de- 
stroyer of Grecks.” 

‘“No, indeed, I am not frightened,” said 
Mary Dell, looking up, and speaking for the 
first time in a low clear voice. 

There was something which scemed to strike 
Adolphus Vere in these fiw and simple words, 
for he turned towards Mary Dell, looked steadily 
at her for a moment or two, and then leaning 
towards her, he said, 
~ “T should be truly sorry if anything I said 
could be displeasing to you.” 

His manner had suddenly changed from the 
assumed enthusiasm and mock ardour of his 
defence of his skeleton hand, to one of simple 
and truthful carnestness. 
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Mary Dell did not trust herself to do more 
than reply by a bend of her head and the 
words, “TI thank you.” <A slight colour passed 
over her face as she uttered them. 

Charles insisting on starting, the cousins left 
the party, and set off for Marwell. 


lol 


CHAPTER X. 


AN APPARITION IN A GRAND SEIGNEUR’S HOUSE. 


On the morning after the visit to Hunton 
recorded in the last chapter, the party at Mar- 
well were seated round the breakfast table. 

“You were both so sleepy last night,” said 
Mrs. Vere, addressing herself to the two cousins, 
‘that I could not get from either of you any 
connected idea of what you thought of the two 
young ladies at Hinton; perhaps, after a night’s 
rest, you can tell me more about them.” 

‘Indeed, my dear aunt,” said Charles, ‘‘ our 
ride yesterday was just like a first day’s hunt- 
ing. You know our old way: Dolphy and I 
never ride along the roads—though, by-the- 
bye, there 1s not much choice in the matter 
between this and Hinton—and this must be 
our excuse for our inattention to you last 
night. I am quite stiff this morning, though 
the ponies are as good at their stiles as ever 
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they were. Besides, we had a couple of hours 
of cricket after we got home.” 

“Which way did you go?” said Mrs. Vere. 

‘We made rather a circuit,” replied Charles. 
‘On the way home, we went round by Preshaw 
and the Holt. Dolphy had a fancy to nde 
through those beech woods: he has, I think, 
rather a superstition about those woods.” 

‘Not quite that,” said Adolphus, ‘but there 
is something about those Holt woods which 
always was a peculiar charm to me. I used to 
think as a boy, and so I do now, if I did not 
live at Marwell I should like to live at the 
Holt.” 

‘Tf you were not Alexander at large on the 
edge of the Down ground,” said Charles, “ you 
would be Diogenes in the seclusion of the woods 
of the Holt.” 

But about Hinton ?” said Mrs. Vere, inter- 
rogatively, recalling the attention of the young 
men to what more immediately concerned her 
than the [Holt woods and cross-country riding. 

‘Elka Brande is what she always promised 
to be,” said Adolphus, ‘TI believe her to be 
a thoroughly honest and high-minded girl, and 
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amiable too—there’s no nonsense about her, 
I extracted from the Domitor a few of her 
doings about the parish, and I have promised 
to go and see the Hinton School, though that 
is not very much in my way,—bher school one 
may call it, for she is the hfe and soul of it, so 
old Jane told me in a few words, in the village, 
as we were coming away.” 

“Ah! I always told you,” said Charles, in a 
mournful tone of voice, ‘ that there was trouble 
ahead for me about that girl. My uncle tells 
me that Harbury—you remember Harbury, 
Dolphy, Lord Dorsetshire’s eldest son — has 
been staying with the Duncans, at Alresford, 
and is very much at Hinton latterly, and is 
supposed, from various things, to have an eye 
to Miss Elka.” 

‘That is the report,’”’ observed the Seigneur. 

‘“‘If there is anything in it,” said Charles, 
“and it goes on, I foresee trouble. Harbury 
will never marry her. 1 know his way, and I 
shall be, with my old regard for her—ahem !— 
very uncomfortably situated.” 

‘“My dear Carlo,” said the Seigneur rather 
pompously, ‘‘ Miss Brande may be a very excel- 
lent young person, and I liave no doubt she is so 
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from what I hear, but I have my reasons for 
not desiring any alliance with that family.” 

‘‘T do not presume to ask your reasons,”’ 
said Charles, in the tone and manner which 
did ask the reasons. 

‘No, I will not now give you my reasons,” 
said Mr. Vere; ‘‘ but I do not wish it. I have 
no objection, as I never have had, to your 
intimacy with Mr. Brande and his family. I 
have a high respect for him—a well-bred gen- 
tleman and a scholar ;—but I have my reasons 
for not wishing anything further.” 

Charles leaned back in his chair and turned 
his eyes up to the ceiling. ‘ Custom,” he 
began, ‘‘propinquity, habits, sympathies, ap- 
proval, character, admiration, affections, small 
things, large things, beginnings, increasings, 
passions, rebellion,—the deuce to pay !” 

‘Carlo !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Vere, half-amused 
and half-alarmed at Charles’s burst of half- 
prophetic warnings in his strange way, ‘‘ you 
are an alarmist this morning. Does this pro- 
phecy point to any one person ?” 

‘People will play with edged tools,” said 
Charles, sententiously, ‘“‘and expect not to cut 
themselves.” 
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‘Who do you mean ?” said Mrs. Vere, ‘‘ Miss 
Brande, or the cousin ?” 

‘‘ Both, or either,” replied Charles ; ‘‘ though 
I don’t know anything about the cousinship- 
I doubt if. But Dolphy and I run our nsks— 
very strange indeed these things are—more at 
Hinton than in London. ’Tis no use whatever 
to say—go so far and no farther. ’Tis just 
Canute, down at Southampton, and the waves 
over again. The Hampshire waves don’t mind 
a bit what royalty commands. They quietly 
wash right over him too, chair and all, if he 
does not give in and be reasonable about his 
grandeur.”’ 

““T shall never alter my opmion on the 
matter, Carlo,” said Mr. Vere seriously, ‘‘ and 
I hope you will both fully understand me.” 

‘““The waves !—the possible rollers I see 
ahead!” Charles groaned. ‘Do you know,” 
addressing his aunt, ‘“‘that there is a stormy 
wave rising on which we shall all of us here 
have a good chance of riding, in spite of the 
chains ?” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ said Mrs. Vere. 

At this moment Adolphus was called out of 
the room to speak to some person, and Charles 
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replied to his aunt’s question, ‘“‘ A mystery—a 
witch—a dream—a something out of the com- 
mon that will beat the Mexican woman, feet 
and hands into the bargain—a form for canvas 
—an antelope.” 

‘‘’You are more strange than ever this morn- 
ing, Carlo. Do you mean by all this farrago 
the young person with Mr. Brande ?” 

Charles nodded assent in silence. 

‘Impossible !” said Mrs. Vere, ‘‘ quite ab- 
surd ; she 1s a mere child.” 

‘No child at all; said Charles. ‘“‘ Jane told 
us in the village that she is older than she 
looks—more than sixteen, she thinks ;—a dan- 
gerous age for witches in a contest with an 
artistic temperament of four-and-twenty.”’ 

‘YT did not see anything particular in her,” 
said Mrs. Vere. 

‘Of course not. You are a woman, my 
sagacious aunt, and you women never do know 
which of your sex are the most dangerous to 
ours. When something of devilry happens 
from one of you, the rest ery out,—‘ Who 
would have thought it possible? I never saw 
anything in her !’” 

‘¢T am sure you mean Adolphus by all these 
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warnings to us,” said Mrs. Vere; “ but why is 
he to think so suddenly in a serious way about 
this young person ?”’ 

“Do I not know him?” replied Charles. 
“Did I not mark him and his manner all 
through our visit? Did I not mark how some- 
thing seemed to loose his tongue, and how she 
listened to him, and stole a look at him now 
and then—him, the silent man with women, 
suddenly eloquent all about his wild doings on 
Bagshot Heath? And he, Dolphy, the care- 
less of all women in London—the avoider of 
all except his Mexican deity on canvas,—what 
did he do when she spoke the only two words 
she did speak ?” 

‘What happened ?”’ said Mrs. Vere in a 
rather more interested manner. 

‘¢The dark roller rose up out of the distant 
deep,” said Charles solemnly. 

‘‘ How provokingly absurd you are!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vere, rather vexed. ‘‘ Can you 
not tell your uncle and myself in a few plain 
words what took place ? though I really believe 
all this is in your brain only.” 

‘‘ Do I not know the signs of the times ?”’ 
Charles went on. ‘ Why did he make an ex- 
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cuse—a mere shufile—to stop old Jane and ask 
her those queer questions in the village about 
this young person,—he who never cares whether 
the best that London produces is a hundred 
years old or fifteen? Why did he, directly we 
were down the hill by Gates’s Farm, set off at 
a furious pace, and make straight for Beau- 
worth, taking everything in his line, as if stiles 
and gates were his particular fancy—works of 
art in which his soul delighted,—altogether 
careless of me and poor Trim, who had some 
trouble in following this madman,—and carec- 
less, too, of corn crops and cinque-foil, utterly 
deaf to all my entreaties,—silent and savage, 
as if he was stecple-chasing and was riding to 
win, and never drawing rein till Coiner was 
totally blown ?” 

Mrs. Vere, wishing to turn the conversation, 
for her fears told her that there was something 
under all this outpouring of Charles, said, 
‘“‘ By-the-bye, Collins was here this morning, 
asking for Adolphus—something about cricket, 
I think.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Charles; ‘‘I want him. 
He sent me a message last night about some 
cricket-match in the park. I must see him.” 
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So saying, he left the room, and poor Mrs. 
Vere thoroughly uncomfortable. Mr. Vere 
concealed his thoughts by plunging into his 
newspaper. 
This match was an important affair in the 
country and neighbourhood, and had been talked 
of for some time before the arrival of Adolphus 
and his cousin from London. Their unexpected 
coming brought the arrangements to a head. 
It was to be played in Marwell Park in ten 
days from that time, and was to be between 
the town of Winchester on one side, and the 
villages of Twyford, Upham, Owslebury, and 
Morested on the other. | 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SOCIAL POLITICS AND THEIR PHILOSOPHY, AS 
EXPLAINED BY CHARLES VERE, 


Marwe tu Hovse lies rather in a hollow, and 
has about it an air of seclusion. On its west- 
ern side is the park, which extends from the 
house and gardens down to the thick woods. 
Immediately beyond the gardens is a long line 
of fine old elm trees, of the largest growth of 
those trees. These trees are among the marked 
features of the place. They stand up out of 
the hollow in all their fine proportions; and to 
the eye of a person on the top of Owslebury 
Down, and looking towards Marwell, these 
elms mark the precise spot, the house being 
partly hidden from view, where lies the place. 
The Marwell Elms form a distinct line which 
towers far above all the surrounding wood- 
lands. 

It was beneath the overarching boughs of 
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those trees that, on a bright warm day in July, 
were pitched various tents. At a short dis- 
tance from them, out on the turf, might be 
seen a number of men engaged on a circular 
piece of ground, more level and with a shorter 
vrowth of turf than the rest of the park. This 
was the cricket-ground; and the men were 
sweeping and rolling the centre of this plot, 
the last preparations for the match which was 
alluded to in the previous chapter, and which 
was to be played on this day. This part of 
the park formed a shallow valley, and the 
cricket-ground lay on the slope and nearly at 
the bottom, so that there was a rise of land 
almost all round it, and at a certain distance it 
was commanded from all sides. This spot was 
the particular choice of Charles Vere, ‘“ Be- 
cause,” he said, ‘‘ when you are playing, your 
eye should never catch the light of the hori- 
zon; never have your cricket-ground on a hill.” 

In the midst of the men thus engaged 
Charles was to be seen, the director of all and 
the manager of the day. The ground had been 
laid down lately under his especial selection 
and care; and this part of the park being on 
the clay soil, he had put down layers of chalk 
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and gravel, to form a natural drainage, and 
had raised the whole—a considerable circle, of 
one hundred and fifty yards diameter—a few 
inches above the rest of the ground about it. 
Thus it was alwavs, winter and summer, a 
light, dry, level oasis in the midst of a coarser 
turf, and, as Charles declared, ‘ Equal to 
Lord’s-ground any day in the week, and a pic- 
ture to look at.” 

The match, as has been said, was to be be- 
tween the town of Winchester and the villages 
round Marwell, viz., Twyford, Upham, Owsle- 
bury, and Morested. The villagers were said 
to be strong, numbering on their side four or 
five men above the average run of country 
players ; but still Winchester was the favourite. 
These were declared to have some first-rate 
men, rather old style, certainly, but still steady, 
wide-awake, stickers at wicket, and alive to 
every dodge of the game. The villagers bore 
the character of being hitters, the townsmen 
that of players. Twyford was, in fact, the 
strength of the country side, where they found 
their wicket-keeper and principal bowler, the 
two men who give a character and a tone to an 
eleven. These are the science of the game. 
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It was ten o’clock, and all the men were on 
the ground. Mr. Vere, a Grand Seigneur in 
many things, was a grand county neighbour. 
It was, in fact, part of his character of Grand 
Scigneur which made him a good neighbour. 
Ile liked to take a prominent place in all 
county matters, and thus surround himself 
with a wide circle of county interests, in which 
he took a part, and more than a part, as he 
thought. He liked to feel that he took a lead 
in them, and was himself an important element 
in their success. In this manner he placed 
himself to himself in the pleasing and grateful 
light of a patron and a Seigneur; and he only 
did not attempt to enter the House of Com- 
mons because he would not be able to be there 
the patron and the Seigneur, but must descend 
to the level of other men, and submit to the 
usual treatment of other men, which was rather 
humbling to lus notions of what a territorial 
Seigneur should always be. Le thus walked 
about his every-day life with the grateful feel- 
ing wrapped round his heart and pervading his 
breast, that he was @ power, and that he dis- 
pensed his good things and his benefits among 
those who looked to him fur aid. He never 
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awoke in the morning without the thought 
that he was an influence, and that he would 
make that influence felt, somewhere or other, 
among his fellow-men during that day. And 
he never laid his secigneurial head on its pillow 
at night without satisfying himself that he had 
made that influence to bear on somebody, high 
or low. It was an ambition to rule over men 
in the things of social life, and to sway them 
in their every-day relations: it was a weak- 
ness to think he was always doing so. Of 
course he was in reality much swayed in the 
commonest as in the more important matters 
of others; and it was amusing to listen, as 
Charles did occasionally, when his uncle con- 
descended to speak out, to the arguments and 
line of reasoning by which he proved to him- 
self and to Charles, as he thought, that he had 
arranged such and such an affuir, and that it 
was he who, by his words and his acts, had 
brought about such a highly satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

But he did all this on what he called a prin- 
ciple. Mr. Vere was in reality of an unsym- 
pathising nature, always the proud and haughty 
Seigneur, a repelling man. He did good in 
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spite of himself. Fortunately for his neigh- 
bours he was not of a mischievous disposition— 
had no more pleasure in the wrong than in the 
right, and thus his cold and lordly way of doing 
things did not make him socially beloved, but 
it did not make him disliked. Thus he pa- 
tronised in his way the two Social Institu- 
tions, as Charles called them,—Foxhunting 
and Cricket. He liked to fecl himself one of 
the mainstays, by his large donations, of the 
Hambledon Hunt, and he had allowed Charles 
to lay down the cricket-ground in the park and 
to make it “‘equal to Lord’s any day in the 
week,”’ because that supported the Institution 
and gave the Marwell ground a name—the 
centre of his neighbourhood in the summer 
time. Thus he patronised a club of surround- 
ing villages and allowed them to play in his 
park. Occasionally the Grand Seigneur walked 
out to look at the game and receive homage. 
He had played in his youth, but he did so no 
longer; but he gave his opinions and ruled 
condescendingly questions as to matches. 

On the present occasion Mr. Vere was in- 
duced by Charles, without much difficulty, to 
make a great day of it at Marwell. He was 
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not averse, as may be believed, to display. 
Charles persuaded him that the cricket match 
might be that—and something more, with ad- 
vantage to all parties, and the reflection of 
which would shine upon the Seigneur. Thus 
on this July day there was an assembling in 
the park. First came the cricketers—the 
eleven from Winchester—with their supporters 
and friends, a coach load, including an umpire, 
two ancients who had given way to younger 
men, but who had won laurels at wicket afore- 
times, and whose opinions were something in 
the game. There was Bentley too, the veteran, 
who was an authority on the game, and who 
was ready to tell cricket stories about Ward, 
and Lord Frederick, and Aislabie,—the giants 
of the day,—and of Lillywhite, and Brown— 
the fast bowler, who had wounded more men 
than any dozen men of any time. Of course, 
too, there were a patron or two to share the 
enjoyment of the anticipated triumph. 

But Charles, when talking over the matter 
with the Seigneur and his aunt, had replied in 
his worldly way to an observation of the latter, 
that it would be an interesting match, 

‘Not a bit of it, my dear aunt; it won’t 
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interest or amuse you ladics at all, without you 
have some particular personal question in it. 
We must have an officer or two on the town 
side, and as many county men on ours, and 
then you will all have some little concern in 
the matter.” 

Accordingly, though Mrs. Vere denied the 
imputation on her sex, it was so arranged, and 
three officers of the —th Regiment, quartered 
at Winchester, and a College tutor were to 
play on the town side, while Adolphus and 
Charles and two of the Marwell neighbours 
were to join the villagers’ side. 

So now the villagers, the members of the 
Marwell Club, arrived, on foot or in various 
rustic vehicles, as the case might be. They, 
too, had their supporters and friends. They 
brought no Bentley ; but then, ‘had they not 
Captain Vere, who knew all Lord’s doings by 
heart, and who could relate any number of 
heroic decds of cricket as well as Bentley ?” 

For these two parties and all their friends 
there was a large tent set up, besides an im- 
mense rustic shed or bower of branches of trees 
from the Marwell woods. In the middle of 
the day there was to be a dinner in the tent 
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for the said parties, provided by the Seigneur, 
and tobacco and beer for the general public of 
the village neighbourhood, ad lbcéum, in the 
rustic bower. Then there was another large 
tent, like a royal pavilion, which the Svigneur 
only caused to be pitched on great occasions, 
and in this were sofas and chairs from the 
house; and here all the beauty and fashion of 
the neighbourhood were invited to congregate 
to see and be scen. 

But. as Charles had said to his aunt, ‘’Tis 
of no use asking a party of people, women and 
so on, to come a distance to look at a game of 
cricket, even if you throw in some officers and 
aman or two from the houses about us; you 
must give them something more: give the 
women some music, and plenty to cat besides, 
and a dance on the lawn in the evening when 
the game is over, and the intellectual creatures 
will put on their best dresses and go a long 
way.” 

On this, the Seigneur had invited the Colonel 
of the said regiment, and all his officers with 
their wives, to come over, he himself first 
riding over to Winchester, and leaving the 
seigneurial cards on themall, and had obtained 
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the use of the regimental band for the evening. 
Also he had commanded a ‘ feed,” as Charles 
irreverently called the déjeiner, at four in the 
afternoon in a tent for the occasion. At six 
the game was expected to be over, and then 
the band was to be on the ground; and there 
was to be music on the lawn in the garden, 
and everybody might dance that was so pleased. 
The consequence of all this was, that there was 
a considerable gathering of high and low at 
Marwell on this sunny day of July. Of the 
rustic neighbourhood, all came into the park 
that wished to do so. 

The game began at eleven o’clock, the vil- 
lagers winning the toss of the unfailing half-a- 
crown, and putting the ‘‘town” im first. There 
was a fair amount of good play ou both sides 
through the morning, each party maintaining 
the character given to it, ‘‘ that the town were 
players, and the villagers were hitters.” 

Dinner time arrived, cach party having had 
oue innings, the town scoring eighty-six and 
the villagers seventy-one. The play, as far as 
batting was concerned, was on the side of the 
town; but their bowling was not quite equal 
to that of their opponcnts. It was good, but 
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there was one man in the village, a Twyford 
man, who was the best bowler on the ground, 
and this kept down the score of the town. <At 
the end of the innings, the “town” were 
pretty confident of winning; but still there 
was rather less confidence than there had been 
in the morning. The ancients shook their 
heads and were silent, or only hazarded short 
observations. The town wicket-keeper and 
one or two of the chief men, the College tutor 
and one of the officers, were seen in anxious 
consultation as to how they should make new 
arrangements for the trial of strength—the 
second innings. Bentley, being impartial—as 
a king on his throne, and far above all indi- 
vidual and local interests—gave his opinion 
openly. He praised the Hampshire play geue- 
rally, declared ‘‘it was first-rate, and he was 
proud of the style; it was Hampshire all over 
(Bentley was a Hampshire man): he should 
know it anywhere. It reminded him of Ward- 
He thought, for choice, he should take the 
town ; but then,” he added, in the spirit of the 
veteran and the impartially catious, and to 
maintain his own ground of superiority alike 
over all, ‘‘ however, they mustu’t be casy 
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about it. I’ve seen many a game lost nght 
on, when it was winning just as plain as kiss 
my hand: it ain’t never won till it’s won.” 
And so the sage was safe whichever side was 
eventually the winner. He had stories and 
axioms at command to serve his wisdom and 
his throne in either case. 

The dinner went off well, Adolphus presid- 
ing, as representing the Seigneur, the giver of 
the feast. At three o’clock the two elevens 
came forth, each full of confidence, and all 
ready to put out their best strength to win. 
The villagers, in consequence partly of Bent- 
ley’s stories and doubts, and partly of the state 
of the score on the first innings and the ac- 
knowledged fine bowling of their Twyford man, 
were in boisterously high spirits. This exuber- 
ance of satisfaction slightly twitted the town 
men, as it showed an excessive expectation of 
winning, and this rather set up their blood; so 
that when the second innings began, there was 
just the right amount of heat in the blood of 
both parties*to make the game thoroughly 
animated and in earnest. They were -both 
bent on winning. 3 
' ‘By this time the various carriages of the 
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neighbourhood had arrived, and the folks from 
the villages had walked in. The report of 
there being soldiers and music had attracted 
many of the latter as of the former, and thus 
the line of the tall trees and the nsing ground 
round the spot where the game was going on, 
was dotted all about with scattered partics of 
persons on foot, and on horseback, and in car- 
riages. Among the latter was the little party 
from Hinton. Elka and Mary Dell were in 
their pony carriage, and the Domitor was on 
Gates’s cob, as usual. Mr. and Mrs. Vere 
were in the Royal Pavilion to receive all their 
invited guests, the Seigneur doing the honours 
in his rather stately condescending way, while 
his wife was only kind and affable and natural, 
and so made every one welcome with unaffected 
good-nature. 

And now came the struggle of the game. 
The town side went in for their second innings 
and played carefully. But if there was care 
on the one side, there was a still greater 
amount of attention, if possible, to the game, 
on the part of the villagers, besides an energy 
and an activity, and a heartiness that looked 
like a determination to win: The wicket- 
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keeper, as manager of his side, had his eye 
everywhere over the field. He was an Upham 
man, a carpenter, by name Harding. He was 
a great favourite of Charles. He had been for 
two or three years in London, living near 
Lord’s ground, and Charles had spent money 
on giving him practice there from time to time. 
But wicket-keeping was his strong point. 
Now he placed every man with the utmost 
care, each on his particular spot according to 
who was bowling and who was the player at 
wicket, frequently making slight but im- 
portant changes in the arrangement of his 
field. Ilo did all this with scarcely a word, 
but by his hand, beckoning one a little forward, 
putting another rather back, a third slightly 
more to one side, and then lastly, when all was 
to his mind, stationing himself behind the 
wicket, not very near it, but in an attitude 
of stooping towards it, one leg advanced, and 
his hands lying easily on his two knees. 

It was a beautiful sight, even to those who 
did not know the game, to watch that man— 
his movements were so rapid and so true. At 
whatever pace the ball was coming he was 
ready for it, and if it came anywhere within 
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that extraordinary reach, he was down on it 
in an instant, quick as lightning. He was a 
rather tall man, and his left hand appeared 
to be quite as useful to him as his right, it 
was surprising what a quantity of ground he 
covered all round the back of the wicket. 
From time to time he got hold of the ball 
in such an astonishing manner and knocked 
the bails off, that an unanimous cry rose from 
his field, ‘‘Well done, Harding,” and was 
taken up by his friends in the rustic bower 
and in the tents, and among the dotted parties 
round: ‘‘ Well done, Harding,” resounded over 
the ground. 

The country people were of course more 
numerous than those from Winchester, and 
whenever the Twyford bowler got a wicket, 
there was also a cheer from every side, and 
the words, ‘‘ Well bowled, Wedge,” were 
heard, while one stentorian voice from a village 
knot on the hill-side always made itself heard 
above all others, in the broadest Hampshire 
accent, ‘‘ Well trowled, Jim Wedge,” to the 
amusement of every one. The village party, 
too, had a slow bowler, a large ‘fat man, appa- 
rently an unwieldy figure in a cricket field ; 
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every small trick of the game. His name was 
Collyer, and he went by the name among his 
friends of ‘Little Collyer.” ‘Little Collyer 
is up to every dodge,” they would say ad- 
miringly. And so he was. He had half a 
dozen different ways of delivering his ball, 
now round hand, now under hand, then a twist, 
now a swift ball, now a lobb. By these means 
he frequcntly puzzled men and got their 
wickets, when really better bowlers failed. 
He was a capital man too in a match, helping 
to keep all the game alive with his odd tricks. 
The townsmen, too, had their friends. The 
College tutor was a good bat, and his play 
produced cheers from the tents, likewise that 
of the officers; but the most successful player 
on. that side was a little man, slight and active. 
He was in at wicket a long time, at first play- 
ing steadily and doing little else but stop his 
balls. But by degrees he warmed, and then 
he proved to be more than a match for “ Little 
Collyer,” and for that terrible man, Harding, 
behind his wicket. Between these two Powell 
tried every kind of artful play. His eye be- 
came so true that he met all the fine bowling 
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of “Jim Wedge,” and all Collyer’s dodges, 
with tricks of his own, playing back, running 
out of his ground, poking his balls just out of 
Harding’s reach, making no hits, but stealing 
an immense number of runs in a most provok- 
ing manner. Shouts from his friends rewarded 
these various and clever performances. 

Thus the game went on. Adolphus and 
Charles had from time to time run out of the 
field to speak a few words to various of their 
friends on their arrival, welcomed the Hinton 
party, and led them into the Royal Pavilion, 
and went back into the field again. Among 
those who rode on to the ground, there was 
one man who was a conspicuous figure. Ie 
did not ride up to the Royal Pavilion, nor in- 
deed towards any of the tents; but, leaving at 
once the line of the elm trees, he rode out upon 
the turf and round to nearly the far side of the 
ground: there on the slope he remained alone. 
He was a man of middle height, some forty 
years of age, mounted on a black thorough- 
bred horse, and, as the figures of the man and 
the horse stood apart from all the people and 
knots of persons collected there, they soon 
attracted some attention. In the Royal Pavilion 
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there was some curiosity among the ladics as 
to who he might be. There was something 
striking in the pair—the form of the man, a 
slight yet muscular frame, a certain manliness 
and power, an easy grace of movement, his seat 
on his horse good, and the horse itself a power- 
ful animal. The man was evidently somebody 
whom somebody ought to know. Adolphus 
and Charles saw him, too, and they exchanged 
a few words about the stranger; but neither 
of them knew him. Nobody knew him. The 
Seigneur doubted in his own mind whether he 
ought to condescend to speak to a gentleman 
thus coming into his park, a stranger, and in- 
vite him to join the party at the tents. The 
stranger might be a member of one of the 
county families, and he, the Seigneur, might 
commit an act of discourtesy in failing to notice 
him and to offer him the common civilities of 
society, here on his own ground, on this social 
occasion. He spoke of this to Mrs. Vere; but 
that lady had also observed the stranger, and 
had heard the various opinions of those about 
her as to who he might be, and she had come 
to the safe conclusion that when Charles was 
at liberty in the game, when the Winchester 
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side were out, he should try to find out who 
the stranger was, before inviting him to join 
them. This the Scigneur agrecd to. 

The town side were out, and the villagers 
went in for their second innings, with an addi- 
tional seventy-two runs against them, besides 
the fifteen from the first innings—eighty-seven 
in all. Charles shook his head. The score 
was a heavy one. The Wintonians were in 
high spirits, and the villagers were not so full 
of confidence as they had been at dinner time. 
They put in two safe bats, and all rather 
mournfully coincided in this—that nothing but 
steadiness could save the game. Bentley came 
to their relief with various stories of what he 
had scen done by Lord Frederick and Ward, 
and he cheered them with his old maxim— 
“A game’s never won till it’s won.” 

In the meanwhile the stranger on horseback 
had changed his place, and had ridden round 
towards the tents. Charles observed that he 
had not appeared to pay much attention to the 
game, but that his head was far more turned 
towards the tents, as if they and their inmates 
‘were the objects of his interest in the place. 
Charles now found him standing in front of the 
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house, at a point from where he could see much 
of what passed in and about the Royal Pavilion, 
and also all the coming and going between the 
house and the stables and the tents. As some 
of the carriagcs and horses were sent into the 
stable-yard, and some remained by preference 
near the trees, there was much movement in 
this direction among the servants and country 
people, officers’ horses being led about, and so 
on. The Seigneur had offered stable room to 
all his friends on this occasion in his usual 
grand fashion, a large barn and outhouses 
being put into requisition. 

Now Ambrose had come over from Hinton 
with Elka and Mary Dell, and when they went 
into the Pavilion, he did his best to manage 
Gates’s cob and Mr. Pickle too; but the latter 
animal was in no humour to stand quict for 
some hours on that day any more than on any 
other day at the bidding of Ambrose. By 
some accident he had not been told to go round 
to the stable-yard, and so there Ambrose re- 
mained by the elm trees. All the coaxing and 
all the entreaties, and the reproaches of the 
worried servitor, had only ended in Mr. Pickle 
perpetually rearing aud threatening to throw 
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himself back on the carriage, varying this with 
making sudden rushes at the cob in the most 
vicious manner. The much-suffering Ambrose, 
at the end of an hour, was obliged to give 
up the attempt, and to think of leading off, 
uninvited, his totally unmanageable charge to 
the stables. Charles found hin thus circum- 
stanced. 

‘Why don’t you take him round to the 
stables ?”? said Charles. 

‘“] was jist a-going to, sir,” replied Am- 
brose. ‘* Drat it; what be got at?” 

This latter part he addressed to the pony, as 
Mr. Pickle took advantage of the back of the 
servitor being towards him for a moment, to 
rear up and put his fore fect on that worthy 
man’s shoulders, in his accustomed way at 
Hinton, almost throwing him down on his face. 

“Mr. Pickle is very loving this morning,” 
said Charles in a mocking way which uri- 
tated Ambrose; ‘‘ you’ve been teaching him 
some new tricks.” 

‘“‘ He’s terrab-ble bad this morning, sir,” re- 
plied the old servitor, 1ather out of humour ; 
‘“‘T wish some one would break him out of his 
tricks—that I do—I never larns him none.” 
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‘“‘Do you know who that gentleman is?” said 
Charles, changing his tone, ‘‘ you know every- 
body, Mr. Ambrose,” and he pointed to the 
stranger standing at some little distance- from 
them. 

“Why, sir,” replied Ambrose, soon pacified 
and now in a confidential way, ‘‘ I’ve been a- 
considering about that gentleman a good bit. 
I’m a-thinking I’ve scen him somewheres, 
but I can’t jist rightly tell where. He don’t 
belong about here leastways.” 

“Ah!” said Charles, “ you think not.” 

‘“‘ Certain sure of it, sir. He've been looking 
at everybody, and all about him, in a very 
’markable sort of a way. I can’t dust it at all. 
Now what be at, yer, a-tearing my coat all to 
pieces?” (This last was to Mr. Pickle again, 
who had seized Ambrose’s coat skirts with his 
teeth and was threatening a _ rent.)—‘“‘ He 
looked at our pony here and our carriage most 
uncommon, and then he asked me who it be- 
longed to, and I says to him, says I, ‘Su,’ says 
I, ‘it belongs to my master.’ And says he, 
‘Who’s your master?’ So I says—for I tell 
you, Captain Charles (Ambrose spoke in a con- 
fidential tone), I don’t hike the look of him, so 
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I says to him, ‘Sir, that’s my master there, as 
is by the tent,’ for master was standing there 
by that tree; and he looked hard at on 
and didn’t say no more.” 

Mr. Pickle was led off to the stable, and 
Charles sauntered up towards the stranger ; 
on coming closer to him, Charles was not pre- 
possessed in his favour; his face was long and 
thin, the complexion colourless, except that it 
had a sallow hue; the eyes were dark and 
handsome, but fierce; the mouth finely cut, but 
hard; the hair was black, but already tinged 
with grey; and the whole face wore the look 
of age before its time. There was an cxpres- 
sion on it of violent passions not too much 
under control. 1s dress was the ordinary one 
of men who live in towns. The whole man 
had, to the practised eye of Charles, accus- 
tomed to London and its various grades .and 
classes of inhabitants, the air of one of dissi- 
pated habits—a man of birth and education, 
but who had thrown away the advantages of 
both. His face was quite unknown to Charles. 
The horse was good—that was something in his 
favour—and Charles had a weak corner in his 
heart for a good horse. This one had evidently 
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come some distance, and man and horse had 
both been hot, and were now dusty. I dare 
say, said Charles to himself, both of them 
would like something to eat, and, as he is 
here, though heaven knows who he may be, it 
will be only civil to ask him to have something. 

So with these intentions Charles went up 
to the stranger, and, bowing to him, asked 
him, ‘if he would like to send his horse round 
to the stable, and take some refreshment him- 
self.” With a cold and rather repelling 
manner the stranger declined the invitation, 
and added, ‘‘that he was on the point of going 
away.” At the same moment he bowed stiffly 
to Charles, turned his horse’s head, and rode 
along the back of the: tents where he had 
spoken to and had given such offence to 
Ambrose. From time to time Charles observed 
him to look back, not at the game, but towards 
the groups of persons by the Pavilion, as if 
there was some object of attraction to him 
there, and he was trying to single out some 
particular person from the assemblage. Charles 
related to his uncle and Mrs. Vere what had 
taken place, and the matter was soon forgotten 
in the interest of the game. 
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The match was approaching its termination. 
Five wickets were down, and only thirty runs 
were scored. The townsmen were quite confi- 
dent of winning; and their fielding was so 
good, and the College tutor was so successful 
as a bowler, that matters looked bad for the 
villagers. Whenever a wicket fell, and the 
ball went up into the air, and the cheers of the 
townsmen’s friends came from the tents and 
the rustic bower, there were heard only ex- 
clamations among the country groups expres- 
sive of blame of their own party. So they 
revenged themselves for their disappomtment. 
In the rustic bower were collected the sages of 
the villages, and here, over their pipes and 
becr, they praised, and blamed, and criticized, 
to their heart’s content. 

‘TY couldn’t do no worser nor that myself,” 
said one, when a wicket went down; ‘ why 
what be Jim about ?” 

““He’d a better a bidden at home, nor come 
here and play like that ’erc,” observed another. 

‘Mr. Charles—what be he about ?” said an 
Upham grumbler; “he bean’t a-doing nothing 
te talk of; he bin in some time and he ain’t 
done much.” 
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‘Ah! there comes Little Collyer, he be 
going in—it’s my belief as he'll do somethin’ ; 
there bean’t no better man on the ground than 
that Collyer.’ Thus a hopeful man and an 
earnest admirer of the burly player tried to 
rouse his own spirits and those of the grum- 
blers about him. 

“Tf he don’t, well there be Mr. Charles,” 
said a Marwellt man, a confider in Charles as 
an unfailing hero. 

‘Mr. Charles be playing down d’ye see,” 
observed a critic; ‘he ain’t a-going to begin 
till he’s warm like.” 

“It’s my mind as things ain’t no-how plea- 
sant,” growled a fourth; ‘‘ here be half o’ they 
wickets down and only ’bout thirty on the 
score.” 

Thus the rustic folks grumbled and yet 
hoped, still believed in their favourites, and 
were ready to blame them if these did not 
play up to their expectations. Then Ambrose, 
he too joined the party of sages. Having 
seen Mr. Pickle and the cob safe in the stable, 
he came to enjoy himself, smoke a pipe, and 
give his opinion on the play of everybody. 
This was a great occasion for him, as he could 
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here partake of his principal pleasure in life, 
viz., hear himself talk without stint or check, 
and find listeners. He was too cautious a 
man to be hopeful, and therefore he shook 
his head at the present aspect of affairs, and 
fell back on his own reminiscences of Good- 
wood, and told how ‘‘ he remembered a match 
in Goodwood Park, when he was along o’ the 
Duke” (Ambrose had lived with the Duke ot 
Richmond in his younger days, as a groom in 
the stables), “for all the world jist like this 
here, when the villages played agin Chichester 
and was beat all out o’ doors.” This was not 
encouraging, but Ambrose was pleased ; he had 
placed himself on strong ground, and made 
good his claim to be listened to, by quoting 
facts and great names. 

Bentley, too, was there; and being, as has 
been said, an authority and an experience, 
he moved in the serene air of impartiality, 
and was cheerful and critical under all the 
changes of the game. Being, however, a 
county man his leaning was towards the vil- 
lagers, and so the tendency of his talk was 
towards hopefulness, in spite of the aspect 
of things. He told of a single-wicket match 
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at Lord’s, ‘‘where he had seen Lillywhite, 
when the game was as good as lost, make 
eleven runs off Brown’s bowling,—’twas won- 
derful—Brown’s balls came down like cannon 
shot, there were six long-stops, and Lilly, 
why he couldn’t hardly hold his bat at last for 
his hands, they were so swelled; but he won 
the match—he did.” This story counter- 
balanced the reminiscence of Ambrose about 
Goodwood. 

Charles and ‘ Little Collyer”? were now in 
together, and they turned the fortunes of 
the day for a time, staying in, playing well, 
getting thoroughly warm and confident, and 
making the score grow till the village sages 
were in a state of comfortable satisfaction ; and 
Bentley thought it necessary to moderate their 
confidence by a few wise saws and a story or 
two about losing a game “‘ jist in the nick, you 
may say.” The country groups were loud in 
their acclamation, and the cheers for ‘ Little 
Collyer” were frequent. Ie was decidedly the 
general favourite. The burly man put out all 
his strength in good play as well as in dodges 
of every kind—stole short runs, threatened 
impossible ones, played off every trick he could 
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think of, and did his best to bother the Win- 
tonians, in which he succeeded. As one of 
the sages in his enthusiasm observed, ‘‘ There 
baint nobody as 1s up to that Collyer: he jist 
twists that ’ere ball where he likes: it’s my 
belief as they won’t never get him down no 
more.” 

But the best hopes in cricket, as in other 
things, are often disappointed. Charles had 
‘ played splendidly,” as the officers from Win- 
chester allowed ; and Collyer and he had car- 
ried the score up to within twenty of their 
opponents, when, by one of those turns of for- 
tune so common at cricket, both their wickets 
went down one after the other,—Collyer being 
run out in one of his own dodges, and Charles 
soon after finely caught by a long field put out 
suddenly at an immense distance on the chance 
of one of his hits. These being out, two more 
wickets went down for six runs only, and tho 
last man went in with fourteen to tie. It was 
amusing to see Charles accompanying this last 
man across the ground, giving him in confi- 
dence his last instructions how he was to play. 

‘Now, Burridge,” said he, ‘ mind you 
don’t attempt any hitting—don’t have any 
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nonsense of that sort. All you have to do is 
to stop your balls—block—dead block.” 

‘Yl mind it, sir,” said Burridge, a More- 
sted carpenter. 

‘¢ Remember,” repeated Charles, ‘‘no hitting. 
Newton can play well and he'll get the runs: 
ycu attend to him—do just as he tells you— 
and mind—block—dead_ block.” 

‘“‘T mind you, sir,” said Burridge doggedly. 

Charles took the whole thing to heart. He 
hiked to keep up the spirit of the game among 
the country people; and as he knew every 
man, woman, and child ahout Marwell, inte- 
rested himself in their wants, entered into their 
little domestic affairs with unaffected kindness, 
—whether serious or mocking, censuring or 
sympathising,—he was a general favourite 
with them all. So now he was sincerely 
desirous that the villagers, his friends, should 
win, as he knew how much simple pleasure 
success would give in many village home- 
steads: besides that, he was naturally, as a 
cricketer, anxious that his side should carry 
off the laurels in the common spirit of rivalry. 
Thus in the Royal Pavilion he had, by 
putting forth various theories on the benefits 
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and advantages, in a social point of view, of 
what he called “‘the Institution,” and repre- 
senting it as a real and positive interest and 
good for the humbler neighbours of Marwell, as 
well as for the Seigneur himself and the upper 
class, and taking this match in particular as a 
serious affair for all parties, he had, between 
his grave and gay manner of treating the 
matter, gained an attention to the game which 
it would not otherwise have received. Hunt- 
ing and cricket, he declared, were the two 
important ‘ Social Institutions” of the country, 
for high and for low ; and he descanted on 
these and their manifold advantages to all 
parties as bonds of the social body—easy and 
pleasant to it, and combiners—happy com- 
biners—of the parts of it. These he repre- 
sented as otherwise separated, necessarily, by 
laws which insisted on inequalities of lot and 
situation in spite of all human schemes and plans 
of levelling them ; and he enlarged on them in 
the most philosophical spirit. Then he told va- 
rious stories of those of his village friends who 
were in the game, till under the influence of 
Charles’s social philosophy and of the personal 
interest he raised in and about his humble 
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friends, the Royal Pavilion was as earnest 
about the success of the villagers as himself. 
The Seigneur took a distant view only of these 
details. He did not sympathize in Charles’s 
personal interest in the matter, or understand 
how this game could be to him—himself, the 
Grand Seigneur—of any mental advantage— 
him, who only condescended from his Jovian 
and empyrean height to do these things for 
others. Mrs. Vere went with Charles in all 
his personal concern in the people, but she did 
not quite understand his theory on “ the Insti- 
tutions” and all their social and philosophical 
bearing on the Seigneur, and herself, and their 
class. 

The Hinton party thoroughly entered into 
the interest of the argument, the Domitor join- 
ing Charles and aiding in developing his theory 
by relating various circumstances. Hunting 
and cricket had both been among the Domitor’s 
early pastimes, and he warmly supported them 
as valuable ingredients in the social politics 
of the country at large. 

‘They are two legs,” he said, ‘“‘on which 
stands a good deal more of our county com- 
monwealth-life of rich and poor than many 
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people who don’t live in the country, and don’t 
know these things, are aware of.” 

Elka told Adolphus, who was sitting by her, 
that ‘she was sure Captain Vere was right, 
and she thought him in downright earnest this 
time; and she suspected he had been reading 
some of the books in Hinton School about the 
poor, and had been putting his learning into 
practice at Marwell.” 

Mary Dell looked and listened, and only oc- 
casionally hazarded a few words to Elka. The 
whole of this scene was new to her, for this was 
the first time she had ever been present at a 
social gathering of the upper classes like the 
present. She was an object of much remark 
and curiosity among the party in the Royal 
Pavilion, a certain mystery hanging over her, 
while her youth and her personal appearance 
combined with this to throw an interest round 
her. 

When Charles returned from giving his last 
instructions to his village friend, Burridge, ‘‘ to 
block—dead block—no hitting,” he was re- 
ceived at the Pavilion by a general laugh. 

“¢ Instructions,” said the Domitor, “ last in- 
structions.” 
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“Tf my friend, Burridge,” replied Charles, 
‘‘ will but manage to stay in for ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour—merely stop his balls— 
Newton will be very likely to get some-runs.” 

‘ He’s to ride a waiting race,’’ said one of 
the officers. 

‘¢ Burridge is sometimes as stiff as one of his 
own boards,” said Charles ; ‘ only let him block 
—TI have a faith in blocking—a beautiful theory 
on it as a symbol of passive resistance, Miss 
Brande, one day much at your service.” 

‘Which is not much in your way, Carlo,” 
said Mrs. Vere; ‘‘I think active aggression 
seems to be your principle of life.” 

‘*My dear aunt !” said Charles, putting on 
an air of astonishment, ‘I aggressive! Then 
it must be true that we do not know ourselves. 
I have always considered myself, after you, to 
be the meekest and most forbearing creature in 
our family.” A declaration which produced a 
general laugh. 

But the game was coming toanend. Here 
was the last chance for the villagers, “if Bur- 
ridge would but block.” Each ball was a matter 
of importance, and was watched now with real 
interest. The Winchester men felt that the 
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next few balls would decide the matter, and 
the whole “field”? seemed to be everywhere ; 
at each ball every man appeared to be moved 
by some elcctric shock. Two or three hits were 
made by Newton, and the cheers of the vil- 
lagers and their friends all round, in the rustic 
bower and on the slopes—from the sages ‘‘ pleni 
veteris Bacchi pinguisque ferine ” — which 
means, warmed with much beer and many hopes 
—these irritated the townsmen; and so almost 
every man rushed from his field, wherever he 
was, to back up as the ball was thrown in. 

But Burridge blocked. He was like a mere 
post at his wicket. The score was reduced to 
eight. The townsmen changed a bowler, who 
tried to lobb Burridge, and to mob him. But 
the carpenter obeyed orders, and he was not to 
be lobbed, nor mobbed ; and Charles declared 
he would never play in any match with the 
Marwell Club again without Burridge being in 
it. The score was reduced to five, and then to 
three, by some really good play on the part of 
Newton, who was not to be put off his usual 
quiet and most careful play by any of the 
changes of bowling, or lobbing, or mobbing, or 
any of the numerous dodges practised on hin, 
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as well as on Burridge. ‘ Three to tie,’’ was 
the report brought back to the Pavilion by an 
officer sent by Mrs. Vere to the scorers, sitting 
at their little table out on the ground, as usual, 
in advance of the tents and people. Various 
persons were gathered behind and close to the 
scorers—an ominous sign that the game was 
finishing. ‘‘ Three to tie.” Just then a sten- 
torian voice from one of the knots on the slope 
shouted—‘“‘ Well plai-yed, Will Burridge,” as 
that obedient man made one of his blocks. 

“Now,” said Charles, ‘I wish that man 
were in his own beer-jug, or anywhere but 
where he is; that cry will just put Burridge 
up to hitting, or some such nonsense.” 

And so it did; for being at wicket, and the 
next ball coming, he, to the horror of Charles, 
instead of standing with his bat down as before 
like a post, raised it, stepped forward, and 
catching the ball well as it rose from the 
ground, sent it right away—a hit—a real hit— 
a long hit to leg, down towards the Royal Pa- 
vilion. A shout rose from various groups— 
‘Bravo, Burridge.” The men crossed the 
third time, and the scorers stood up. It wasa 
tie. The ball was not yet thrown in, and Bur- 
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ridge and Newton crossed the fourth time, and 
got well home; and the cry of ‘‘ Game—game,”’ 
resounded from the rustic bower, and the knots 
of people on the slopes, and indeed from all 
sides, the Pavilion included. There was a 
general movement from the Royal Pavilion and 
tents, sages and all, on to the ground, and 
Charles was seen shaking hands heartily with 
Newton and with—as he called him from that 
time forward—“ the immortal Burridge.” 

The villagers had won, very much to the 
delight of the rustic sages, but, it must be con- 
fessed, rather to the discomfiture of Ambrose, 
who had been predicting, contrary to his usual 
caution, that it would be ‘as it was in the old 
Duke’s time at Goodwood, and the villagers 
would be licked all out o’ doors.” Bentley, 
the authority, had saved himself from being in 
the wrong by venting various wise saws and 
general apothegms ; and so was quite happy and 
intensely wise about the play of the villagers, 
which he repeatedly declared ‘‘ was Hampshire 
all over—he’d know it anywhere, and back it 
out and out.” . 

The band having arrived from Winchester, 
it struck up a lively air, and the host and 
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hostess and their guests all adjourned to the 
garden. This was thrown open to all the 
people, and all were invited to come within the 
sacred precincts—sacred usually to Seigneurial 
feet and Scigncurial enjoyment. Here, on the 
broad and level lawn, between the beds of 
flowers on either side, on the turf so smooth 
and so springy beneath the feet, a village dance 
was formed—the good old-fashioned country 
dance—all along the length of the imviting 
sward. And here all joined, high and low, the 
townsmen and the villagers, the officers and the 
female members of the county families. Adol- 
phus and Mary Dell, and Charles and Elka, 
joined the long line of dancers, and the re- 
mainder of the warm summer evening passed 
away to the satisfaction of every one—and of 
none more than that of Mrs. Vere, the amiable 
hostess—and of the Grand Seigneur, looking 
down on the whole thing from the Jovian 
height of Patronage. 

Charles and Elka had some conversation 
about Adolphus and Mary Dell, and, for a won- 
der, Charles did not say a word of this to his 
uncle or his aunt. For that evening he was 
not aggressive. | 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THERE ARE VOICES IN TILE AIR, AND HIGH PLACES 
HAVE THEIR SPEECH. 


THE time went quickly by. The fortnight 
holiday from school, as Charles Vere called the 
trip into the country, was soon gone. The two 
young men were to return to London, for the 
first time in her life to the satisfaction of Mrs. 
Vere, who had become seriously uneasy at an 
alarming novelty—the constant visits of her 
son to Hinton. He was perpetually framing 
some excuse—now about a book, and then 
about a picture—for going there. Her nephew, 
too, had so remorselessly bantered Mrs. Vere 
upon the subject, and had so openly rejoiced at 
what he more than hinted was the cause of 
these frequent expeditions—the pretexts for 
which were so very transparent—that she was 
really anxious that her son should leave the 
country as soon as possible. 
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The cousins had gone over to pay a farewell 
visit to the little party at Hinton, and in the 
course of conversation Elka had alluded to her 
grandfather’s fancy about Cheeseford Head, 
and had mentioned Mary Dell as her authority 
for some mysterious residents among the hol- 
lows of the Warren—the beings of an ancient 
faith—the fairies; and Charles had insisted on 
the party all meeting at Jonas’s cottage on the 
day following, and that Elka and Mary should 
introduce him and Adolphus to the said resi- 
dents. 

‘“¢Let us have a day with Miss Dell’s inti- 
mates of the hills,” he said, ‘ before we go back 
to the streets and the everlasting fight. That 
will keep Dolphy quiet for a month or two, and 
save him from wandering off down to Bagshot 
Heath alone, and getting himself drowned in 
the canal. He will be obliged to put these 
fairies upon canvas. I predict a fairy on canvas 
forthwith ; and I promise you a sight of it, 
Miss Dell.” At which sally Mary blushed— 
very absurdly, of course—and Adolphus laughed 
awkwardly. 

So it was agreed. And accordingly on the 
next day the cousins rode over Owslebury 
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Down, and through the beech-woods of Rose- 
hill, in their usual way, avoiding roads, and 
getting off the Down and through the inelo- 
sures by a way of their own. So they arrived 
at the foot of the Warren, and found them- 
selves close to the cottage of Jonas, the ap- 
pointed place of meeting with the Hinton 
party. As these were not arrived, they rode 
up the grass track towards Hockley, and had 
not gone far before they met the pony carriage, 
and the Domitor on the cob, coming leisurely 
down the turf. Ambrose was sent round with 
Mr. Pickle and the carriage and the cob to 
Gheeseford Head, to wait for the party, as he 
said he knew of a track to get off the Warren 
on that side, ito the high road to Winchester 
from Alresford ; and the young men gave up 
their ponies to one of Jonas’s boys, with similar 
orders. 

Now on this summer day Jonas was, as 
usual, not at home; but the dogs were. They 
insisted on accompanying Mary Dell and the 
party, rather to the discomposure of Sid, who 
was full of jealousies and disquietudes at the 
intimacy which seemed to exist between his 
own friends and these strangers, Storm and 
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Wind. Also, he was continually vexed and 
disturbed in his attempts to induce Elka or 
Mary Dell to have various races with him on 
the turf. Now, too, on occasions, when Sid 
would leave them all and set off, as if he were 
going to make a little excursion on his own 
account out on the hill-side, Storm or Wind 
would, without any order from any one, go 
after him and head him back. The manner of 
the thing was as if Storm said to Wind, “ He 
mustn’t go up there—he’ll bother the rabbits. 
“You go and tell him so, and send him back.” 
So Sid was headed rather rudely and very un- 
ceremoniously, and came back and complained 
to Elka of this conduct—but to no purpose. 
Storm and Wind were on sacred ground, and 
they kept the small Sid and his wayward 
fancies in order. 

Now, as the party went along, they came to 
the dell in which Mary had passed so many of 
her young days. There were all the stones 
and bits of chalk which she had so laboriously 
‘earried there, and had arranged with such care 
and such primitive fancy—her earliest pictures. 
There were no pictures there now; time: and 
neglect had of course destroyed all traces of 
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them. The stones and chalk lumps were there, 
for it had been nobody’s business to throw 
them out of the httle hollow; these had re- 
mained from year to year, but the order of 
them was gone—long gone. 

The secrets of that little dell were only 
known to Elka and Mary; and so, as they 
passed by, and saw that the stones and chalk 
were all in confusion, Elka only said in a 
whisper to Mary, ‘‘ No one touches them; we 
will come and put them in order some day by 
ourselves.” And Mary only replied to this by 
an affectionate smile. 

So they wandered on up the green hollow on 
the mossy turf. ‘It is a long time since I 
have been up here,’’ said Charles; “ that is, 
about these hollows. I have been over these 
hills at all hours and in all seasons. Jonas and 
I have had many a talk together upon them. 
A clever fellow is Jonas. I learned a good 
many dodges about game from him.” 

‘“‘ How still it 1s,” said Adolphus. ‘“ This 
Warren always struck me as having a peculiar 
look of solitude; summer or winter, under the 
sun or under the snow, it wears to me always 
the same aspect. It looks as if nothing would 
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ever make a noise here. No birds would ever 
sing here; it would be too melancholy for 
them, and they would go off to Rosehill woods 
for society and cheerfulness.”’ : 

‘There are many birds which come here,” 
said Mary Dell; ‘there are some which like 
this better than the woods.” | 

“Tt is true,” said Adolphus, ‘ there are 
birds and animals which seem formed by nature 
to prefer solitude—silent birds. They seem to 
have aS many various dispositions as man- 
kind.” 

‘“T take the most to be socialists,” said 
Charles; ‘‘it is the few which are hermits.” 

‘There are a groat many hermits here,” 
said Mary; ‘‘ there are a number of birds born 
on these hills, and so of course these are their 
home; and they love them, though they do 
look so bare.” On the Warren Mary Dell 
seemed to be eloquent, as if something here 
made her forget all her shy and silent ways at 
Hinton. 

‘There are men,” said Mr. Brande, ‘‘ who 
appear to be almost, or totally, without the 
social qualities; they live apart from every- 
body, though in the midst of us all.. They 
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always remind me of those birds and animals 
which nature has made unsocial.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps these are wanted,”’ said Elka, ‘‘'to 
fill up what would be otherwise totally desert 
places. Nature hates a vacuum, as my school- 
books say.” 

“Tf,” said the old Domitor, ‘“God has nike 
some animals and birds on purpose to like to 
live in places lke this, without trees or any- 
thing—such as eagles on rocks and on the 
deserts, where Elka’s books say nothing grows 
—perhaps he has made some men and women, 
too, in the same way.” 

‘¢ Hermits”—said Charles, “‘ but they do not 
flourish much in these days.” 

‘‘Are there many birds born here, did 
you say?” Adolphus addressed himself to 
Mary. 

‘‘ There are many,” said Mary; “ but there 
are others which like to come out here from the 
woods there and sing. I think they sing to 
the rabbits; and that nature, or something”— 
Mary hesitated—“ something else tells them to 
do it; and then they gq back again when they 
are tired, as if they said ‘There now, I must 
go home, but I’ll come again to-morrow.’ ”’ 
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‘* How well you seem to know this place, 
and the ways of its inhabitants,” said Adolphus. 

Mary Dell made no direct answer to this 
observation. ‘‘ Sometimes,” she said, ‘of an 
evening a thrush will come out from that 
corner—there, on the left of the cottage—and 
will come out as far as that little clump of 
elder-trees, and will sit on that bare branch 
that stands up in the middle, and sing for an 
hour or more without stopping. It is not, I 
think, as high a place as he likes, or as he 
finds at home im the woods, but it is the highest 
out here.” 

‘‘He was not born out here, your friend, 
you think ?” said Charles, gravely. 

*¢T am sure he was born close by,” replied 
Mary, without noticing the ironical gravity of 
Charles, ‘‘ for I knew of the nest where he was 
hatched—just in the wood by that large apple- 
tree.” 

‘¢ There are the wheatears,” said Elka; “‘ they 
are really born here.” 

“Tf I were to look about,” said Mary, ‘I 
should find a great many of their eggs hidden 
under the stones, where everything seems so 
bare. These are always at home here a!l the 
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year round. Then ‘there are the—” She 
stopped, as if suddenly frightened at hearing 
herself talking so much and all the other per- 
sons listening. 

‘Pray go on, Miss Dell,’”’ said Adolphus ,; 
‘we know nothing of the inhabitants of the 
Warren except the rabbits. You were saying 
there are other birds that live here.” 

‘‘ The peewits and the curlews,”’ said Elka. 

‘<'Yes,” said Mary, ‘‘ they are born out here, 
and they like their home very much, I am 
sure—they have such odd ways. And look, 
Elka, there is one of our natives, too, and very 
fond of his home.” Mary pointed to a large 
bird on the ground. 

‘* According to Miss Dell,” said Charles, 
“the Warren is a highly sociable place of resi- 
dence. There seems to be a very excellent 
society when you come to know it—and a very 
large one, too—with a considerable choice for 
any one who is difficult on the point of inti- 
macy. Muss Dell has not mentioned the rab- 
bits, but perhaps these are looked on as the 
landed a as great _—" and aris- 
tocrats.” 


Elka and Mary laughed out at Charles’s view 
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of the society of the Warren. ‘It is very 
probable,” said the former, ‘that at first 
coming any one would find it rather a difficult 
society to understand.” 

_ “A difficult society to get into,” observed 
Charles ; “‘slightly exclusive. I should be de- 
lighted to be introduced to some of them, if 
Miss Dell would do me the distinguished 
honour.”’ 

Mary blushed, while she laughed at these 
satirical remarks on her society of the Warren; 
but she was not to be laughed out of her love 
for the place and all its wild inhabitants. So 
she only stooped down over Storm, who was by 
her side, and putting her arm round his shaggy 
neck she kissed his black head, as she whis- 
pered, ‘You and I, Storm, we know a great 
many things out here, don’t we, which nobody 
knows but ourselves, and Wind — pretty 
Wind ?” ° 

** But that bird—that large black one on the 
ground you were pointing to,” said Adolphus; 
‘Cis that bird a native, too? He looks like a 
common house daw.” 

‘‘'Yes, indeed he is a true native,” replied 
Mary; ‘‘and he is one of my friends. If 
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you were not all here, he would come and 
speak to me.” 

‘But I thought daws were birds of the 
social kind, and lived about houses and towns,” 
said Adolphus. . 

‘““So they are,” said Mare ‘but now and 
then a pair of them come out here and make 
their nests in these rabbit burrows, and then 
the young birds are born here and they stay 
here—stay at home. Some of them go away— 
go away to Winchester, over the hills there ; 
but some stay here always.” ! 

‘‘ But the rabbits,” said Adolphus, interested 
in spite of himself in these ‘‘ ways of the War- 
ren,” as Elka called them, and still more in the 
mysterious young person who seemed so well 
acquainted with them, and who talked of them 
in a fanciful half-childish manner, and yet as if 
she spoke from knowledge and observation ;— 
“but the rabbits,” he said, “do they permit 
these birds to come and build nests in their 
holes ?” 

‘Indeed they do,” replied Mary; “you 
should see how good-natured they are about 
it. I have seen them sit round the hole which 
the birds choose, and talk it over, much as if 
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they said—‘ These two birds are going to have 
a nest here: we have plenty of ways of. going 
in and out of our house without that one; let 
them have that hole all to themselves.’ That 
one was hatched close to our garden, Elka.” 

“Your garden !’’ exclaimed Charles. ‘‘ Pray 
may I ask if you ladies have a house also on 
the Warren?” 

Elka came to the rescue of her friend, as 
she said, ‘‘ Mary and I sometimes last summer 
used to come over here and pass a day on these 
hills. I delight in them, and so does Mary, 
and she knows all about them more than I 
do,—-the flowers and the plants on them, as 
well as the birds and the beasts,—and she 
has planted a few of the wild flowers in a little 
dell which we call the garden.” 

‘Up on the hills here?”’ Adolphus asked. 

* Yes,” sald Elka, ‘up there above us,—and 
we come over from Hinton sometimes and look 
after it, and to see that the rabbits do not get 
in and eat up our flowers.” 

So they walked on up the hollow, stopping as 
the two girls pointed out the different objects, 
and Charles thinking to himself that this was a 
wild place for a garden, and that Mary Dell 
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was a strange girl, with her fancies and her 
friendships among the birds and beasts of the 
Warren. He could not make it all out. He 
was puzzied about her, and he would have liked 
to put her through a regular examination of 
who she was and how she came to pass s0 
much of her time, as she evidently had done; 
out on these hills. He was in fact always pre- 
vented, on the very threshold of any such 
inquiries, by Elka interposing with some expla- 
natory remarks, and turning him away from 
following up any particular line of question. 
Charles had observed this conduct of Elka on 
various occasions, and this only confirmed his 
feeling or suspicion that there was a secret 
about Mary Dell, and produced in him another 
feeling—that he would give something to get 
at this secret. 

Adolphus also felt that there was something 
which surprised him, and which he could not 
understand, about Mary Dell and her intimacy 
with the Warren and the habits of the crea- 
tures living on it; but he did not desire to 
penetrate into this something. He had no 
desire particularly to question her about it. 
The principal effect it created in his mind was 
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to make him draw a picture—an imagination— 
in which were pourtrayed some primitive and 
artistic scenes of life—a life of nature—a pic- 
ture in which there was wild and beautiful 
scenery far away from cities and their turmoil 
and their vexed life, and in which the principal 
figures were various of the wild creatures of 
the air and earth rejoicing in a state of per- 
petual freedom from all restramt or fear of 
injury. If he had been closely questioned if 
these were all the figures in that picture of his 
golden age, Adolphus would have been embar- 
rassed. He would not have acknowledged that 
there was another figure—an indistinct form— 
a shadowy presence—somewhere or other in 
the picture—not quite here and not positively 
there—and yet somehow there it was, pervading 
if all. 

Gradually they mounted the sloping ground 
between the hills, turning and stopping wher- 
ever a bend in the winding way allowed them 
to look out on the wooded country of Rosehill 
and Marwell. Storm and Wind were in ad- 
vance of the party, walking on gravely and 
leisurely, but always keeping an eye on the 
vexed-and uneasy Sid, and checking his vagrant 
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propensities whenever he showed an inclination 
to leave the path and pay a visit to any burrow 
up on the hill side, or to make acquaintance 
with some solitary rabbit which had wandered 
from home down towards the bottom of the 
hollow, and which sat watching the approach- 
ing party with more than usual confidence. So 
they reached a place where the hills closed 
round and shut out all the country beyond. 
Two or three shelving dips between the great 
shoulders and swells of the Warren sloped 
down and met at this place, and there was a 
considerable open space, rather level, and of a 
brilhant green. In the centre of it was a small 
cairn of stones and lumps of chalk. 

Mary Dell herself was the builder of that 
cairn. She had begun it as a little occupation 
of her earliest days of living on the Warren. 
She had found the stones and lumps of chalk 
scattered all over the open space, the green 
turf, the meeting-place of the feet of' the 
various swells or spurs, down the sides of which 
they had rolled. She had amused herself, as 
she had done down at: the little dell near the 
grass track by the cottage, in Jaboriously and 
perseveringly picking up all these and carrying 
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them to the centre; and so, day after day, and 
year after year, the heap had grown under her 
hands. It was Mary’s cairn. It did not tell a 
tale of any deed of violence or of death. It 
was no memento of mourning. It was merely 
a writing of a part of the life of a little child on 
the page of wild nature. 

There was an irregular circle of smaller 
stones, made at a distance of some six feet, all 
round the cairn. And here it must be said 
Mary had found a pleasure —left as she had been 
to herself with her thoughts and her story-books, 
given her by the kind schoolmistress of More- 
sted—in imitating what she had found in one of 
her stories about fairy-rings. In the summer 
twilights Mary had often seated herself on the 
cairn in the centre of the rmg—her fairy ring— 
and had talked to herself a good many fanciful 
things out of the story-book about the fairies 
of the hills.. Jonas had, one night on his 
rounds, heard from the hill above the voice of 
this strange little being down in the hollow 
below, and going down, had found Mary seated 
on her cairn in her circle, and quite happy in 
the middle of her. imaginary society. When 
Jonas asked her what she was doing out there 
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so late, Mary had quite composedly and natu- 
rally replied, ‘‘that she was telling the fairies 
all about the rabbits.” And Jonas had taken 
her in his arms and carried her home. Jonas 
was more than commonly fond of the small and 
fanciful child, and he indulged her in all her 
odd ways, as has been said before; and thus he 
had carried her to his cottage, telling her, not 
that she ought not to be so late on the hills, 
but, as they went along down the hollow, that 
there were no such beings as fairies who lived 
on the Warren. Jonas was a sound-headed 
and sensible man, though he did now and then 
let his fancy work freely about his dogs and 
their powers of understanding, and about ‘‘ how 
things were going on up in the heavens;” and 
so he told the young child that there was a 
great God who lived everywhere—on the War- 
ren, and in the woods, and up among the stars 
—and who was fond of little children; and 
that she must tell Him about the rabbits, and 
not the faines. But Mary was not at all 
convinced by this statement of Jonas, and she 
held strongly, though in silence, to her belief 
about the fairies of the Warren. 

On the turf, in various places about these 
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wild hollows, there were rings of a brighter 
green—rings of all sizes—some of them as 
large as a diameter of twenty feet. These had 
been remarked by Mary Dell, and these had 
first given her the idea of forming the ring of 
stones round her cairn, These rings on the 
turf are what the country people call the fairy 
rings, and Mary had read of such in her story- 
books, and had also heard them so called in 
the family of Jonas, when they were mentioned 
by the other children. Dame Blake had at 
once said, when Mary first spoke of “ those 
pretty green rings on the grass,” ,“‘ They’s the 
fairy rings, Mary.” No wonder, then, that 
this behef grew with the child’s growth. 

‘Somebody has becn here,” said Charles, as 
the party came up to the cairn; ‘‘some one 
has broken the solitude with a work of art.” 

‘That is Mary’s cairn,’ Elka observed ; 
‘and here is her fairy ring round it. Beware 
how you trespass on the forbidden ground 
within it.” 

‘“‘Tgs there any penalty attached to an in- 
fraction?” enquired Charles, gravely. ‘I 
feel rather inclined to run risks to-day.” 

“YT shall certainly remain outside,” said 
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Adolphus, with the utmost solemnity; “TI 
have a high respect for spirits that inhabit 
solitudes.”’ 

‘‘T have read somewhere,” Charles observed, 
“that each fairy ring is the domain of one of 
these beings, and that any one venturing within 
it becomes the slave of that particular being— 
the genia loci, she may be called, for all these 
beings are of the feminine gender; which 1s a 
solecism in existence, and peculiar, I imagine, 
to fairy and spiritual existence. Is this the 
case with this ring of Miss Dell’s ?” 

Mary laughed, as she said ‘she believed 
any one might sit without danger on her 
cairn; there was a beautiful fairy ring up by 
the garden which it might be dangerous 
to enter, but this one was perfectly harmless.” 

‘That is what the fairies always say,” 
Charles observed. ‘‘ So beware, Dolphy, keep 
outside; they are known to whisper to you 
that you can come in quite safely—tempt you 
in, in fact—and when you are once in, then 
there is no hope for you.” 

‘Is the danger equal for all?’ Elka asked, 
laughingly. 

‘“‘1’m not so sure about that,” said Charles ; 
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‘‘T have a theory that it depends on the sym- 
pathies: some persons, once in, would be in 
for ever.” 

‘* Then you believe it—a true believer?” 
exclaimed Elka; ‘let me invite you to sit on 
the cairn.” 

“‘It will be useless in my case, I think,” 
said Charles; “I am not a fit subject. My 
theory is that there is a truth, a certain truth, 
under this fancy—or superstition, as Dolphy 
would call it—and that the sympathies have 
much to say in the matter; how one man goes 
‘into the ring and he never escapes. The being 
surrounds him with her fairy nature, her in- 
visible web, and the poor victim has sympa- 
thies, peculiar, responding, active, pervading, 
permanent, and a great many other things; 
and so there he remains, a slave of those 
terrible, and subduing, and enslaving sym- 
pathies.” 

The party all laughed out at this sally of 
Charles, and: his fairy theory, and his earnest- 
ness. 

- “And yourself?” said Adolphus. 

‘“¢ Myself,” said Charles, ‘‘oh—I am quite 

different from you. You would be a victim— 
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an unescapeable victim ; so beware—keep out- 
side of Miss Dell’s ring, except you wish— 
ahem! Now, for myself, I really think I 
might sit on that cairn or enter a dozen rings 
with impunity. I should be a wretched victim 
at first—perhaps—that depends on circum- 
stances. My sympathies are strong—that 1s, 
under certain conditions. If the fairy were 
but an unhappy fairy—if she did but weep, I 
should be in a very prostrate state.” 

‘You are utterly unworthy to go into any 
ring at all,’’ said Adolphus, ‘‘a low mocker of 
fairies ; so I forbid you to put your foot sacri- 
legiously within that circle. I dare say Miss 
Dell will show us the garden she mentioned.” 

So the party turned away from the cairn. 
Mary led the way from the open space into one 
of the dips between the hills which faced to- 
wards the east, and following this for some 
little distance, struck into a small pathway— 
a mere rabbit run—which led up in a wind- 
ing, twisting, meandering fashion, among the 
patches of mossy turf, and across the stony 
places, to some elder-trees. Here were five or 
six clumps of these trees within short distances 
of each other, under each of them a burrow--a 
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small but populous township of the inha- 
bitants. About the centre of this collection of 
clumps was one which stood a little beyond 
and. above them, on the face of the slope. 
Here the trees stood round on the western side 
of the small township, forming a low scraggy 
belt, while to the east there was an opening. 
The whole of this clump stood on a piece of 
turf, irregular in shape, stretching out here 
and there in points and ragged ends into the 
stony ground, but this turf was of the shortest, 
softest, mossiest kind. There is no turf, in 
fact, like that which is found on rabbit war- 
rens. These little animals nibble down the 
erass to the lowest possible point without dis- 
turbing the roots—as even sheep do, by their 
jerking way of feeding, in the summer time, 
when the bent is short and the roots become 
dry—and thus the warren turf is a sod of the 
closest texture, which has never been broken. 
All about and round the trees, as usual, and 
out for some little way on to the open ground, 
the burrows extended; butin the centre of the 
small half-circle of trees there was a plot of 
turf, green, smooth, velvety. In the middle 
of this was a diminutive garden, a thing of 
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the fancy, a tiny oasis in the wilderness. An 
encircling row of low stakes or pegs ran round 
this, and to these were fastened hawthorn 
bushes and long brambles. Within this fence 
the little plot, divided into four square portions, 
was only about six feet across, either way. 

‘You have often asked about our garden, 
Grandee,” said Elka, to her grandfather; “let 
me present it to you.” 

‘You are two strange girls,” said the 
Domitor. ‘When I came here before with 
you and Mary, you never told me of this; 
perhaps it was not made then.”’ 

Mary blushed, and was silent, but Elka said, 
‘Indeed, Grandee, it was made long before. 
Mary made it herself, and she kept it a secret 
from me for a long time. I never knew of it 
till last year.” | 

“It is charming,” exclaimed Charles, ‘ who- 
ever made it, and whenever. Nobody would 
ever find it; it lies away from any part where 
any one would be likely to goin passing over 
the Warren. What a wild spot !” 

‘Do the flowers grow well?’ asked Adol- 
phus. ‘‘ You require hardy plants up on these 
hills.” : : 
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‘Tt is more sheltered than you would 
think,” said Mary Dell; ‘all the north winds 
are stopped by Cheeseford Head, and the 
north-east, too; and it gets all the sun from 
the south.” ; 

“ But the soil,” said Mr. Brande, “ how do 
you manage that? This is too poor up here 
for anything to grow—that is, any flowers; 
and I see you have some, and very brilliant, 
too.” 


‘‘ Jonas brought up the ground in baskets,” 
said Mary; ‘‘and so did I (Mary whispered 
these last words to Elka), but there are some 
flowers that grow here quite well. There’s 
our bear’s-foot, two or three kinds, which 
blossom in January and February; and then 
there are fellwort, and toothwort, and some 
wild roses, and anemones.” 

‘There is our winter rose,’”’? said Elka, 
‘and borage—blue borage, and harebell.”’ 

‘‘You see we have our own friends up 
here,” said Mary, stooping down over the thorn 
fence to remove some dead leaves from “her 
friends.” 

“ But you have some geraniums,” said Mr. 
Brande, ‘‘ and a myrtle or two. These flowers 
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tell a tule; Ambrose and Mr. Pickle know 
something of these, I suspect.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said Elka, ‘‘ Ambrose never was 
here in his life; he does not know of the ex- 
istence of this garden. The geraniums and the 
myrtles are from cuttings from Hinton a long 
time ago, and Dame Blake has been their 
nurse down in the cottage. They are my 
favourites; but Mary cares more, I think, for 
her wild flowers of the hills than for all my 
scarlets and oakleafs.” 

“YT see you have some heath, Miss Dell,” 
said Adolphus, ‘‘and my favourite dwarf 
honeysuckle.” | 

“That honeysuckle is the pride of the 
place,” said Elka; “with its mass of flowers 
it scents sometimes the whole air round the 
clump, like to-day.” 

“Flowers arc very fanciful, I think,” said 
Mary Dell; ‘‘one day they will give you all 
their scent, as much as ever they can, as if 
they said ‘I am in a good-humour to-day, and I 
shall be generous to all the world;’ and some- 
times they will not give you anything.” 

- “Perhaps it is the way of the wind,” said 
the Domitor. 
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“IT totally repudiate any such theory,” ex- 
claimed Charles. ‘The wind! Iam quite of 
Miss Dell’s opinion that flowers have their 
humours. To-day your honeysuckle is in the 
very best of humours. What a glorious volume 
of odours it pours out all round; and that bit of 
lavender, too. I could lie here on this bit of 
green velvet for hours, and—with immense gra- 
titude to the rabbits for making it so soft, and 
to that honeysuckle and the lavender for their 
generosity—enjoy a long talk with a fairy.” 

‘¢ Tow little do we know of the many secret 
and beautiful forms of nature,” said Adolphus, 
‘‘ until some chance shows them to us. I have 
been over these hills many times, but I never 
happened to come by this spot. It is well 
chosen, if command of scenery was the object. 
That long swelling sweep of the Warren, and 
the others similar beyond, all so regular, like 
following billows—gigantic waves of some pre- 
Adamite sea suddenly arrested—wave upon 
wave—stretching out their grand flowing hnes 
right away to those woodlands, and backed by 
hills upon hills and forest upon forest, to the 
horizon. How much of true beauty of mere 
shape there is in it!” 
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‘‘The forms of the chalk hills,” observed 
Mr. Brande, ‘‘so fluted and rounded, arc 
quite distinct from all others. There is, I 
always think, a certain grace about their out- 
line peculiar to them.” 

“Jt has struck me frequently,” said Adol- 
phus, “that these South Downs have more of 
the true line of beauty than any other; they 
have that peculiar flowing line.” 

‘¢‘When I used to sit here in the morning,” 
said Mary Dell, in a low voice, to Elka, “ and 
watch the sun rise up from behind that great 
hill—Old Winchester, Jonas calls it—there, a 
little to the left of it, and the lines of light 
first came all the way over the country from 
there to this place, moving along and making 
long shadows and changing them—lI could see 
them move on the grass all round my little 
garden—it often made me think there was 
somebody moving about me, somebody speak- 
ing to me.” 

There was a silence for a moment, as the 
young girl, sitting by Elka on the grass, ex- 
pressed her thought, scarcely above a whispcr, 
and more to Elka than for the general hearing: 
And then Adolphus said, “I never am sur- 
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prised at such thoughts. Such scenery, at 
such a moment, is a presence. In art it is only 
a beauty of form, but there is something be- 
yond this. No one can, I think, stand here 
and look over all that space—that succession of 
masses resting so grandly, and yet so easily, as 
it were, under the Infinite above, without ac- 
knowledging that before him is a presence—a 
power. What, for instance, can we do with it 
all? Absolutely nothing. There it is—it is 
not our doing—not the lcast bit of it; and if 
We conceive, only conceive in our minds, the 
idea of making any kind of change in it—just 
say to ourselves, ‘I will alter its proportions 
and its order, for I am strong, too; I will bend 
its action,’—for an action it all has—what do 
we find? Why, a calm, noiseless, easy, but 
immovable resistance; a quiet unacknowledg- 
ment of any strength on our part to do any- 
thing with it; a plain repudiation of us and 
all we can attempt to do in the matter. It 
does not speak to our common ears in words— 
this presence—but it.does speak to our spirit- 
being in its own way; and it always seems to 
me—this nature, this presence—to say to me, 
‘I am here; all this is mine, and, all upon it 
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and in it, small and great; I go on as I like. 
What can you, or any other little thing upon 
the ground, do against me ?” 

‘¢ That is the something which spoke to me,” 
Mary Dell whispered in Elka’s ear. 

‘‘ You were saying yesterday, sir,” observed 
Adolphus, turning to Mr. Brande, “ that that 
point of ground, Cheeseford Head, has an in- 
fluence of some kind on you.” 

“T frankly own it,” replied the Domitor. 
‘You may call it a superstition, if you will; 
but perhaps it is only the effect of the sur- 
rounding scenery—the great something in 
nature acting on my nature.” 

“There is nothing that shows me more,” 
said Adolphus, ‘‘our very diminutive grasp of 
power, as compared with that of the Great 
Immensity, than the fact that we all do, and 
therefore must, attach ourselves individually to 
some small object or two as our support—try 
to obtain by this some small standing-place of 
safety as it were, and hold fast to it, fight for 
it, do everything for it, sacrifice even life for 
it; as if in this small object was our safety, 
and out of it was some danger, some unde- 
finable danger. And this seems to be a law; 
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for if we do not do this, we of a certainty get 
into trouble. It is as if some law said, ‘ You 
are but of weak grasp; catch hold of some- 
thing, and hold it. If you try to seize things 
beyond, you will be beaten by a superior 
power.” 

“We are horribly confined in our way of 
acting,” said Charles; ‘“‘that is quite true. 
very narrow in our minds, but a hundred times 
more so in our bodily action. Can anything 
be more humbling, for instance, than to see 
men, as we do every day, working their whole 
life long, and badly into the bargain, for some 
paltry little object ?” 

‘‘ There 1s no use in abusing ourselves about 
the narrowness, as it 1s called, of our views or 
purposes,” said Adolphus; “it is simply our 
obedience to some power. We have only a 
limited ability, whether to know, or to act, or 
to feel; and so we select some one or two 
things out of all the wide immensity of things 
which exist around us, and have our life in 
these. If we try to throw off this, we are in 
the boundless at once—at sea, and must get to 
land. Our life certainly is a life of very small 
things.” 
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‘‘T am inclined to think with you,” said the 
Domitor, “that my feeling about that point of 
ground is but an obedience to this power. I 
was always a man of few objects in life, and 
this Cheeseford Head has been always a kind 
of tangible, material point which my mind 
took hold of.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said Charles, ‘it is connected 
with some event you have forgotten; with 
your home, or with your boyhood, or with 
some early fancy or scheme you have never 
carried out.” 

“No,” said the Domitor, “I remember 
nothing of the kind. I am not superstitious; 
but this spot—the feeling I have about it, 
sometimes makes me think I am superstitious, 
in spite of myself.” 

‘““We must select something,” said Adol- 
phus, “‘for our purposes; so we must for our 
affections; so we must for our spirit-action, 
too.” 

‘These are our little trampery helps,” said 
Charles, “to fight the battle of life.” | 

‘Yes; but the objects to help us in the 
spirit-fight,” said Adolphus; “there is our 
great trouble. Some choose one thing, and 
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some another, if left to themselves—naturally 
they do—that is, their spirit man does. Mr. 
Brande’s natural mind chose this hill.” 

‘Ts this left to our choice, too ?” said Mary 
Dell. . 

‘It is in a high degree,” said Adolphus; 
‘Cand therefore it is that we see by all history 
that men have been always choosing this thing 
and that thing to aid them in the spint-fight, 
falling down before it in fear, and worshipping 
it—some large thing or small thing. Now, 
these do very well for our common battle here 
about common things; but of course they are 
quite useless in the greater combat. The 
Voice, the something which speaks to us here, 
and which spoke to you here, Miss Dell, so 
often in the morning—this has been always 
telling mankind, in various ways, not to choose 
these common objects, but to choose Him, the 
speaker, and the maker of them, for their 
great aid in this spirit-fight—Him, the unal- 
terable presence here—the irresistible.” 

‘¢ What a helpless set of miserables!” ex- 
claimed Charles. ‘‘ We certainly are always 
on the look-out for props of some kind or other, 
and we cry out bitterly if any one of these, 
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ever so small, is taken away from us. How 
men fight for their superstitions, too. I dare 
say, in the old time, Mr. Brande would have 
fought manfully for the something contained in 
the clump of trees up there. Confess, sir, 
would you fight for it now ?” 

‘No, no,” cried Elka, ‘‘ you shan’t confess 
anything, Grandee.” 

‘Indeed I will confess,” said the old man, 
frankly. ‘‘I acknowledge that, according to 
what Adolphus would call my natural man, I 
should fight for my clump, for my high 
place - 

‘Your sacred grove,” interrupted Charles, 
‘* your nemus et numen.” 

‘But, happily,” continued the Domitor, ‘in 
our days we have what does not leave us to 
these small things—these fancies, as Adolphus 
says—for our aids in the spirit-conflict.” 

“Of course,” said Adolphus. ‘‘ Happily, we 
have so much and so many positive and mate- 
rial—even tangible—proofs of the reality of the 
Somcthing—the Voice, that we cannot but 
understand.” 

There was a silence for a few minutes, and 
then Elka said, ‘It is a beautiful power—this 
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power which lies before us in this wide scene 
of earth and sky.” 

‘There is the same grand, immaterial form 
animating it and living in it now,’ said Adol- 
phus, “‘as ever; but there is this difference in 
us about it: the ancients of the elder world 
feared it, we now do not fear it.” 

‘Sometimes I fear it,” said Mary Dell, as if 
speaking to herself. ‘‘When its greatness 
seems to me, in my thought, greater and 
greater, then I fear it.” 

‘“‘ But you love it also?” said Adolphus. 

“T love all this,” said Mary, with anima- 
tion; ‘‘all that is before me—always—always 
—TI have always loved it.” 

‘It is the better knowledge of this pre- 
sence,” said Elka, ‘‘ which has cast out the 
fear.” 

“Yes,” said Adolphus, ‘‘and now-a-days we 
can indulge even in little harmless fancies 
about the smaller objects and their influence 
on our fates—as the fairies and their rings, and 
the knoll of trees on Cheeseford Head, and 
birds, and certain days, and so on—without 
their really diverting us from the one greater 
power, our aid in the fight, and before 
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whom all these little things dwindle into 
nothing.” 

But the Domitor now announced that they 
must be going, or he should not be able to do 
what he wished in Winchester, and reach home 
again before night; “‘ and you know,” he said, 
‘we have not the best of roads, and we want 
all the daylight we can have to keep Mr. 
Pickle and the springs out of mischief; unless 
we go round by Tichborne, a long way round.” 

So the party separated, Ambrose being found 
at some little distance from the clump in a 
high state of irritation, Mr. Pickle having be- 
come excecdingly impatient at being kept so 
long waiting, and having played off all kinds 
of tricks upon the suffering servitor, threaten- 
ing continually to lie down, to the utter de- 
struction of harness, shafts, and the credit of 
Ambrose as manager of horses. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE APPARITION HAUNTS TOE HOUSE OF THE 
GRAND SEIGNEUR. 


As the Domitor and Elka and Mary Dell 
made their way, as they best could, from the 
top of the Warren down towards the high 
road to Winchester, by means of a gate or 
two across some fields, and then by some par- 
ticularly spring-breaking eart-tracks over a 
corner of the Down, they saw a man riding in 
the direction of Avington. They at once re- 
cognized the figure of the stranger who had 
appeared at Marwell during the cricket match, 
and who had been an object of so much sur- 
mise to the general public there, and of so 
much anger to Ambrose on account of his 
enquiries about his master. Now, Ambrose 
first discovered the stranger, and pointed him 
out to Mr. Brande—who was picking his way 
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carefully over the flights of: ruts on Gates’s 
cob—accompanying his discovery with various 
remarks by no means complimentary to the 
rider, and concluding them with this declara- 
tion: “Tl tell you what it is, sir, that ’ere 
gentleman, if so be as he is a gentleman—which 
he ain’t I’d lief to say—not a raul one—there 
bain’t no good about him. I be sure he’ve 
been watching us, for when you was all on the 
Warren I see him down by they woods.” 

However, Mr. Brande and Elka only laughed 
at Ambrose’s fancy about the stranger watch- 
ing them. Mary Dell was silent. As they 
went on, the form of the ground shut out the 
strangcr from their view, and they thought no 
more of him—that is, the Domitor and Elka. 
But Mary Dell from time to time could not 
help, involuntarily almost, looking back; and 
Ambrose passed the greater part of his time, 
till they reached Winchester, in trying to dust 
this question of the stranger, though ineffec- 
tually, and putting a great number of enquiries 
in mumbling tones, sometimes to the off hind 
wheel and sometimes to the near one, as he sat 
in the back seat of the little carriage, on this 
momentous and puzzling matter. 
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When the cousins parted from their Hinton 
friends, they rode on along the high ground, 
a lower continuation of the hill above the 
Warren, in a westerly direction. From all this 
line of hills the ground falls away rapidly to 
the north and south ; that on the south by the 
long, smooth, sweeping swells, the gigantic 
waves of land of the Warren, descending to- 
wards Rosehill and Morested ; and that on the 
north by abrupt, and steep, and broken hills, 
towards Avington and Winchester. Far away 
to north and south the whole country lies be- 
neath the eye in undulating plains or thick 
woodlands—a wide and beautiful extent of 
scenery. But the cousins did not now take 
much notice of the scenery. Two objects oc- 
cupied their immediate attention—the Hinton 
party reaching the high road over the corner of 
the Down, and the figure of the stranger 
emerging from behind the plantations towards 
Avington. There was no particular reason why 
either of them should connect the person of 
this stranger with those in the little carriage ; 
and yet, by some almost involuntary chain of 
circumstance, one of them did so. It is true 
that Charles had learned that this stranger had 
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made various particular enquiries on the day of 
the match about the Hinton party, and also he 
knew of a meeting between him and them on 
the evening of that day at the Rosehill Gate on 
Owslebury Down. But still this was a slender 
chain to connect this man with them ; and yet, 
seeing him now there in close vicinity to them, 
he did feel that there was added another link. 
A suspicion crept into his mind that there was 
something wrong about the man, and that he 
would be in some way or other, he didn’t know 
how, a source of trouble to him. How often 
do we build up a fabric of suspicion on as 
slender a foundation, and which subsequent 
circumstances prove to be a sound one. Why 
does one man suspect a meaning in what he 
sees, more than another? Is it that one man 
has a truer perception of small events, and 
their bearing on himsclf and others, than 
another man? Is it what we call an instinct of 
danger? Is it a nervous sense of the agencies, 
whatever they are, of attraction and repulsion 
—the agency of one nature acting on another 
nature? Why was Charles a more suspicious 
man than Adolphus f—and why did the first 
commonly and habitually arrive, by some 
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action of his faculties, at a result of some cir- 
cumstance which his cousin never saw at all? 
If Charles had been asked to account for this 
suspicion about this stranger, he would have 
been unable to give any very clear account of 
it, but he would have said it was a feeling. 
And these feelings—are these not the secret 
agents of our being, our friends and defenders ? 
Who shall say whence comes, often—how 
often !—the spring of their action, the hand 
which touches them, and sets them in motion 
for our use? Now, as Charles pointed out the 
man to Adolphus, this feeling found a vent im 
these words: “There is that man again. I 
don’t like him ; there’s something wrong about 
him, whoever he is. I can’t help thinking 
he’s here for no good.” It was odd enough that 
Charles and Ambrose, two men so different in 
most parts of their character, should, both 
being suspicious men, arrive at the same 
opinion about the stranger. Charles was afraid, 
however, to express his thought that this 
stranger could in any way influence the affairs 
of the Hinton family, for fear Adolphus should 
charge him with some syperstitious fancy; so 
he was silent on this point. Huis cousin was 
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the most unsuspicious of men. He did not 
believe in wrong till it came to his very door, 
and put out its hand and touched him. So he 
saw nothing remarkable about the conduct of 
the stranger, and he made no remark; and the 
cousins rode home. 

Dinner was over at Marwell—rather a dull 
one, for the family of the Seigneur were going 
to separate that night. Mr. Vere was in the 
vein of giving advice to his sun. Mrs. Vere 
was full of affectionate recommendations to 
both the young men, and the tone and earnest- 
ness of these showed that there was a feeling 
in her mind that this occasion was a serious 
one. Adolphus had his own thoughts, which 
did not prompt him to much cheerfulness ; be- 
sides, he was receiving much well-meant ad- 
vice from the Seigneur, a position which is 
not conducive to hilarity of mind on the part 
of the person occupying it. Charles was en- 
gaged in running over in his head the various 
circumstances of the day, and so for on¢e 
was not an aggressor on his uncle's habits 
and modes of conducting his little Seigneurial 
world. | 

Mrs. Vere walked out from the dining-room 
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into the garden, making a sign to Charles that 
she wished him to join her there. 

“His father has something to say to 
Dolphy,” she observed, on their reaching the 
lawn; ‘‘and I want to consult you on a sub- 
ject which gives me some uneasiness.” 

“Say on, dear aunt; I place all my poor 
worldly wisdom at your disposal.” 

‘Tt is about Adolphus I wish to speak to 
you,” continued Mrs. Vere, showing, by her 
not calling her son by his more familiar title, 
that she was much in earnest, and very serious. 
‘‘T am very uncomfortable about him. He 
seems to have no taste for anything that his 
father wishes him to attend to in his future 
career.” 

‘‘T would remind you,” said Charles, ‘‘ that 
I have frequently mentioned this to my uncle, 
on various occasions, for these two years past, 
and that he has turned a deaf ear to my warn- 
ings.” Charles spared her, and did not say that 
his kind and affectionate aunt had been as deaf 
as her liege lord. ‘It 1s an absolute truth,” 
he continued, “that Dolphy has not a single 
aspiration towards listening senates and the 
popularis aura ; and as to the study of law, he 
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has no turn for it whatever; you might as well 
call on him to give us a new edition of Euclid, 
with an introduction and a commentary. It 
would break his head, and kill him. What 
would murder one man is a pleasing occupation 
to another. Dolphy must follow his impulses. 
Make him pursue law, and he will never catch 
it. While others with natural aptitudes will 
go by him in the race, at a quiet easy stride, 
winning in a long, smooth, thorough-bred 
canter, Dolphy will be nowhere. Dolphy is a 
gentleman and an artist. You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

‘You do make the strangest comparisons, 
Carlo,” said Mrs. Vere, slightly vexed ; ‘ but 
this 1s what I have often feared” (she had 
always been in the main of the Scigneur’s 
opinion), ‘‘ very often; but his father never 
would believe, nor indeed do I, but that 
Adolphus might do anything he wished,: he 
has such fine abilities.” 

‘“<Mine uncle,” said Charles, ‘has not much 
more knowledge of men than Dolphy, although 
they are totally different men. And therefore 
the Seigneur makes this common mistake. As 
if every clever man can do everything—what 
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nonsense! Nature, in its endless variety of 
production, requires an endless variety of 
powers in men, and very few men do more 
than one thing well. Why, nature would have 
been an idiot if she had made men as some 
Procrustean rulers think. Millions of poor 
devils are never in a position to choose what 
they could do best, and so they do something 
badly which they ought not to attempt to do 
at all, And here is Dolphy who can choose, 
and you won’t let him. Let him choose, he's 
old enough, and he will do something well; or 
else he never can or will do anything at all.” 

‘What would he do, do you think, if he 
were allowed to choose ?” said Mrs. Vere. 

*‘ Perhaps he would make a sculptor, or per- 
haps a painter—a Lawrence,” said Charles. 
‘¢ Let him go to Rome, and return a Canova.” 

‘‘A sculptor! Good heavens, Carlo, how 
you talk !” 

‘6 Ah, well,” said Charles, “I’m sure that 
would suit his best abilities. According to 
your plan, he will only waste them ; in this he 
would use them. But he might marry; that 
would suit you and his father.” 

“‘ By the bye, that’s what I want to talk to 
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you about,” said Mrs. Vere, in an cager man- 
ner, which showed that this was the real sub- 
ject on which she wished to consult her 
nephew. ‘I wish very much to—to—I want 
to know what you think of Miss Brande. 
Adolphus has been over to Hinton almost every 
day, I do think, since he came down here.” 

‘Of Miss Brande !” said Charles, with sur- 
prise; ‘‘of Elka Brande !” 

‘Dolphy is rather ardent, you know,” said 
Mrs. Vere, ‘‘ rather impulsive.” 

‘““The least ardent man I know, my dear 
aunt, in one sense. He is the coolest of human 
beings at four-and-twenty years of age, within 
the range of my acquaintance, as regards your 
sex. He avoids them in London as if they 
were asps, that would bite him. But as to his 
being impulsive about Elka Brande, there is no 
danger there, and you know that as well as I 
do; he has a brotherly regard for her, and no 
more. But Miss Dell—that Mary Dell—if 
you ask me about her, and I think you do, I 
tell you that the first one of the aspic tribe 
that I have seen Dolphy not fly from, always 
except Elka, is this Mary Dell.” 

‘‘But you do not think,” said Mrs. Vere, 
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hesitatingly, ‘‘not that—that—he certainly did 
reply. . AO me very oddly yesterday, when I 
spoke to him about his marrying.” 

“YT tell you what I think,” said Charles, 
“and I told it you before, that the asp has 
bitten him; and it is no use your thinking or 
my thinking about it, or about his fate, if he 
is bitten. Dolphy, I know him well, is pre- 
cisely the man to be totally and thoroughly 
poisoned for ever. He will marry no girl of 
your choosing—be sure of that.” 

‘“‘T am rejoiced he is going away from home 
now,” said Mrs. Vere, as if following out in her 
mind some preconceived plan. 

‘‘ There will be little use in physicking a man 
like Dolphy with wise saws and absence. I am 
inclined to think, from what I see, that he has 
taken the virus internally, and is in a hopeless 
condition. You see, my excellent aunt, there 
is no elasticity in the nature of some men; 
some men catch a dozen maladies and throw 
them off, while others resist all contagion a 
long time, and then they take it strongly, and 
down they go; once poisoned, always pot- 
soned.”’ 

“T do wish, Carlo, you would talk sc- 
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riously,” said Mrs. Vere, becorigg i mtiéh 
vexed; “you really are Job’s comfditier This 
evening. This may be a very serious affats,'° I 
have always thought that Adolphus is peculia¥ 
in some things, and that if he were to form an 
attachment it would be a strong one. There- 
fore this you tell me, and which you have 
hinted at before, about this little girl at 
Hinton, is a distress to me. I am sure his 
father would never listen to such a thing. No 
one knows who she is, and there are very 
strange stories about her.” 

‘¢ She is a most mysterious little being,” said 
Charles, ‘‘ and as singular as mysterious. With 
those dark colour-changing eyes, and that pe- 
culiar Greek shape of the head—you see I am 
a bit of an artist, too; caught it from Dolphy, 
I suppose—that Mary Dell is not a common 
girl, I declare when she talks on religion— 
that is, her religious ideas about scenery—as 
she did yesterday, and to-day, too, on the War- 
ren, with her serious manner, so quiet, and yet 
so full of fire, some internal fire—she is like 
some young Athenian priestess of the Temple 
of Jupiter, whose business it is to watch the 
sacred flame and feed it. Dolphy looks at 
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many things through his artist eye, and this 
gitl-is quite a classic.” 

‘She is rather good-looking,” said Mrs. 
Vere, coldly. 

‘‘Good-looking !” said Charles, ‘‘ hundreds 
of girls are good-looking—mere drugs; Dolphy 
won't look at them. This girl is peculiar; 
that is her danger. She has character. A girl 
who is peculiar, different from the mass, will 
always win against good looks. There is some- 
thing in peculiarity that is an exception; it 
stands out, commands attention, wields an in- 
fluence, irresistible with some men.” Charles 
paused a moment, and then he said, ‘‘ There is 
one thing I cannot make out about her—what 
ig the connectin® link between this girl and 
Jonas Blake and the Warren?” 

‘‘ People do say,” said Mrs. Vere, “‘ that she 
is Mr. Brande’s own child, and that he got 
Jonas to take care of her.” 

‘‘No,” said Charles, after a minute’s reflec- 
tion, ‘that won't do. Old Mr. Brande’s man- 
ner towards her is not at all that of her father. 
Ile is kind, but not quite paternal, and there 1s 
no affectation of coldness or warmth on his 
part. Old Ambrose and Jane, too, would be 
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slightly more respectful in their manner to her 
if she were the old man’s daughter. I am sure 
they don’t know it, if she is.” 

. “That may be,” said Mrs. Vere, ‘‘ and 
) 





yet 

‘No, I am satisfied that is not her pa- 
rentage,” said Charles, interrupting. ‘I do 
not like to appear curious and inquisitive about 
neighbours, but one day I met Jonas, and I 
mentioned the Hinton people and Miss Dell to 
him; but he took very little notice of my ob- 
servations, only said a word or two about her, 
that she sometimes came over to the Warren 
with Miss Brande; and then he talked about 
something else.” 

“His wife would perhaps give you more 
information,’’ observed Mrs. Vere. ‘Jonas 
Blake is a very reserved man, from what I 
have heard you say; but Mrs. Blake mght 
talk more openly.” (Charles shook his head.) 
‘“‘T know you don’t like speaking to her about 
this young person; but yousee, my dear Carlo, 
I am very much alarmed at this matter, quite 
frightened. When Dolphy and you come down 
again for the hunting, and she is at Hinton, what 
am I to do? It really is the most dreadful : 
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Charles interrupted her, as if pursuing his 
own thoughts: ‘She certainly must have 
done more than merely go often to the War- 
ren with Elka Brande, as Jonas said to me$ 
there must be more than this, else how came 
she to have that garden up there, and the 
cairn ?” 

‘““A garden!” exclaimed Mrs. Vere. 
“Where ?” 

‘Out on the Warren,” said Charles; “the 
prettiest and the most fanciful little affair you 
ever saw. She seemed to know all the wild 
flowers of the place, and she had some from 
Hinton—cuttings which Elka Brande had given 
her.” 

‘What a strange fancy for a young girl to 
have a garden up on that open place,” said 
Mrs. Vere. ‘‘ Why, in the winter, everything 
must be killed.” 

‘‘-Very strange, as you say, but not at all 
true as to the killing of the flowers; for she 
seemed to know precisely what would stand all 
the cold, and blossom in the winter months up 
there—the hellebores, and orchids, and the 
borages. But the having a garden up there at 
all is a proof to me that she has some peculiar 
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tie to the place. She talked of being there at 
night, too, and she knew the habits of the 
rabbits, and the wild birds which breed and 
live on the Warren. It is evident she must 
have passed a good deal of her time there; but 
when, and under what circumstances—that’s 
the point.” 

‘‘This would be accounted for,” said Mrs. 
Vere, ‘by the story people tell of her having 
been brought up by Jonas Blake and his 
wife.” 

‘TI don’t know who brought her up,” said 
Charles ; ‘“ but this I do know, that a more 
singular little person I have never met with- 
Those two old dogs, too, of Jonas, seemed to 
understand every word she said to them; and 
when we were all sitting on the grass, by that 
quaint little garden, the way in which she 
talked about the scenery when Dolphy made 
some suggestions, and introduced some of his 
artist fancies and religious theories—Dolphy is 
become a considerable theorist on some points 
—it was such a mingling of the child and the 
woman, and the young priestess, that I am not 
the least astonished at Dolphy, with his turn of 
mind, being a victim. Blind yourself as much 
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as you will, there is Dolphy’s wife, the priestess 
of his fane.” 

‘You are quite enthusiastic about her, too,” 
said Mrs. Vere, in a passionate tone of voice; 
‘it is downright cruel to talk so.” 

‘You see, my most sensitive aunt, that you 
and I look at this young person from different 
points of view. You are the mother of Dolphy, 
and you think this would be a bad connexion 
for him and for you. You wish him to marry 
soon, but then you consider that this would be 
a weakness to the Vere throne, instead of a 
prop—considering all these matters from the 
point of view of self-defence, as a philosophic 
parent should; and so you overlook all the rest 
of the matter. Now, I am not Dolphy’s father 
or his mother—I have not that distinguished 
honour and happincss—and I see a certain 
young being, considerably out of the common 
run of such things, according to my experience, 
surrounded by some rather incomprehensible 
circumstances; and then I see my excellent 
and most artistic cousin, a man formed by his 
nature to be affected by something appealing in 
a degree to his imagination. I see him thrown 
in the way of this being, this mystery, this 
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work of art; and I see him fall down at once 
before it in the most natural way in the world. 
I should just as soon think of trying to prevent 
his doing so, as I should of making an effort to 
modify his artist admiration for Danneker’s 
Ariadne or the Vatican Apollo. To be frank 
with you, I should not thwart him if I were in 
your position.” 

“This is not lke you, Carlo,” said Mrs. 
Vere. ‘You would not let all men follow 
their own impulses, and do as they wish, 
surely ?” 

‘‘In some things,’’ said Charles ; “‘ you must 
not attempt to thwart some men. Dolphy is 
one of these. You cannot lay down a Pro- 
erustean rule about characters, as I have told 
you. Some characters are more strongly marked 
and outlined than others; his is one. If the 
outline were bad, you might try to alter it for 
the better, to develop it here, and subdue it 
there ; but his character has a fine outline of 
good, and if you attempt to change it, you may 
do a ene perhaps, but you can only do it 
injury.” 

‘¢ All this makes me very anaotifonabia u 
said Mrs. Vere. ‘‘I cannot enter into all your 
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theories you really have so many. I am quite 
sure his father will never give in to this one, 
that Dolphy is to have his own way in this 
matter, and marry, perhaps some person whom 
nobody can name, or perhaps some cottager’s 
daughter ; and all because she is a pretty little 
girl, and an old gentleman takes a fancy to 
bring her up with his family. I must say I 
do think this a very unpardonable act of Mr- 
Brande. It is extremely wrong in him, and is 
a very bad thing, too, for his own grandchild, 
Elka. I really should have thought he was 
more sensible than to have done this. It’s 
abominable, and iniquitous.” 

Thus this generally mild and kind woman 
broke out into anger; but then was she not 
an affectionate mother attacked in her dearest 
part, her son? Only foreseeing misfortune 
and unhappiness in this apparent upsetting 
of all the plans and dreams and calculations of 
her husband and herself about Adolphus, and 
irritated at last by Charles’s theory of indul- 
gence and his philosophical view of the case of 
his cousin, so utterly unfeeling, as it appeared 
to her, as well as so wanting in good sense, 
Mrs. Vere lost patience. She had listened to 
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his praises of Mary Dell without much consent 
to them, and his account of her had only 
piqued and not interested her. She had hoped 
to find Charles her friend and supporter in her 
wishes, and she had discovered that he was an 
enemy—a theoretical and philosophical enemy 
—and her disappointment was extreme. 
Charles, sceing his aunt in this state of 
mind, tried to soothe her by various pallia- 
tives. He was much attached to her, was, in 
fact, excessively fond of her; and he had 
shown this on many occasions when it had 
been most useful to her. But, then, such was 
his disposition that he would frequently pro- 
pound a theory respecting Adolphus, or the 
Seigneur, or herself even, which woundcd her. 
This is the nature of a theory—it treats of a 
principle or a plan as its basis, and the actors 
in it, the men and the women, are but so many 
pieces on the chess-board. The theorist treats 
them as things, not as persons—things which 
must be governed by the known laws of the 
principle, and not as sentient beings with mdi- 
vidualities of mind and heart, reason and feel- 
ing, passions and hopes. Thus frequently Mrs. 
Vere found herself, in some theory of Charles, 
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considered as a mere pawn in the game, or 
lumped with a whole mass of ordinary beings, 
and made subject in an indiscriminate manner 
to some imperious and arbitrary law laid down 
by him. The Seigneur had always, or at least 
generally, treated these positions with a kind 
of haughty disdain, when he understood their 
drift, which he did not always do. Besides, 
some of Charles’s views were such as a man like 
the Seigneur, flattering himself that he was a 
politician and a man of the world, and who 
had in some sort a theory of political and social 
life of his own, could enter into and under- 
stand; but Mrs. Vere was a woman, and 
Charles one day declared, 

‘‘'You women, as a rule, have no idea of life 
whatever, except such as is personal to your- 
selves; and a very happy provision of Provi- 
dence it is.”’ 

And in her case it was true. The Seigneur 
and Adolphus—her husband and her son— 
these were her law of life, her theory ; these 
were her guiding principle. What was good 
for them was right; what was not good for 
them was wrong. These were all her worldly 
strategy in the battlo of life, her strength and 
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her fortress of defence. Charles had assured 
her of his belief in the impossibility of her 
caring for him, Charles, except in a very 
secondary degree, and that her husband and 
her son and herself were of necessity, ac- 
cording to the laws regulating the minds of 
women for the happiness of men. and the 
good of the world, that these three were her 
Alpha and Omega. The really affectionate and 
warm-hearted woman had repudiated this as a 
slander, and an outrage on her nature; but 
Charles had persisted that this was a law of 
the species, and that she could not resist it; 
that she did not, in fact, know the laws by 
which she lived and moved and had her being. 
Of course no one, man or woman, likes to be 
considered a mere pawn, an atom, one of the 
ageregate, without any freewill or freedom of 
action. It is galling to the natural pride, and 
it is horribly humiliating, and so it. is very 
trying to the temper of the individual pawn— 
who will not be a pawn, but who will be a 
something—perhaps a queen. 

Now on this evening, in. the inion Mrs. 
Vere had found her nephew in one of these 
moods in which her view of life-—that: is, her 
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wish about the Seigneur and herself and Adol- 
phus, the throne of the Veres—was treated as 
nothing against some hard humiliating theory. 
It is true, Charles had dressed it up as plea- 
santly as he could, and had said some things 
about her son which gratified the fond and 
loving woman; but still, after all, he had 
propounded a theory in which she and her 
wish were as nothing. Ue had drawn a pic- 
ture in which a little nameless unimportant 
being—a mere child, nobody knew who—had 
been set above herself, Mrs. Vere, and above 
her son, and who was, for some reason or other 
to rule over the wish and intention and the 
aims of the Seigneur and herself. And this, 
too, was declared to be a principle to which 
she must submit. It certainly did look hkea 
very heartless proceeding on the part of Charles 
towards his affectionate aunt. But then what 
could he do? Knowing Adolphus well, and 
the whole of the peculiar frame and structure 
of the mind of his cousin, he felt sure that he 
must and would obey the law of that structure. 
Besides, what could Charles do with the loved 
thing of his soul—his theory ? Could he bury 
dt:in the garden and be silent? . Besides all 
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this, he wished Adolphus would marry; so did 
his uncle and aunt. They had a theory ; 
Charles had one too. Le naturally chose his 
own. 
Charles tried to soothe his aunt; but she 
would not be soothed. This was the first time 
in her life that she had looked in the face any 
great misfortune, and now she found herself in 
front of a fact which had the air of a monster 
prepared to trample down the whole edifice of 
her life, the whole building of her existence— 
the Seigneur, herself, and her son. Moreover, 
in this attack of the monster, she seemed to be 
almost without aid and surrounded by enemies. 
Her son was against her; he went hand in 
hand with the monster. Charles had also de- 
clared against her, and in the most humiliating 
way to herself. He had asserted that he was 
himself powerless against the monster, and that 
she was so likewise, and the Seigneur as well ; 
and he had shown her, on principle, that they 
were all mere pawns in the game, and that the 
monster must have it all his own way: the 
game was certain to be won agaist her, do 
what she would. 

The only resource now for Mrs. Vere was 
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her husband ; so she left Charles in the garden, 
who at once threw himself on the turf by a 
flower-bed and indulged in much commisera- 
tion for the position of his aunt, and in various 
reficctions on the upsetting of family plans. 
Mrs. Vere found her husband in a state of 
comfortable grandeur. He had dined to his 
satisfaction; he had talked over with Adol- 
phus the politics of the country, that is, he had 
told his son what his views were of the state of 
things in general, and his son had listened— 
listened well and attentively, and had assented 
by few and only general observations—very few 
and very general—and by much silence, to all 
the Seigneur had said. Mr. Vere had had it 
all his own way, and le had not been ruffied 
by opposition or worried by questions, or by 
Charles’s theories. He had put out of sight for 
the moment all his nephew’s warnings about 
the inutility of his plans for Adolphus, and 
again believed that all would be as he wished. 
He had thus given much advice to his son 
about the future of his life, and Adolphus had, 
after one or two quict and not very vigorous 
attempts to hint to his father that law and 
politics were not his particular turn, given up 
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the point placidly, and received all ‘the Seig- 
neur’s opinions with his usual amiability, :'8e 
the sense of his own wisdom reigned ‘1m’ ‘the 
bosom of the grand — men was serene, 
wise, and happy. baS an 

Now, in the midst of this state of serenrty 
and happiness Mrs. Vere enteréd the room 
from the garden. She was rather flushed, as 
she well might be under the circumstances, 
mild and amiable woman as she was. But 
now she was stirred to the utmost depths of 
her woman’s nature. Whispering a word in 
her son’s ear, she sent him out of the room, 
and sat down in silence. Mr. Vere for a 
little time—for he was in that thoroughly 
elevating and gratifying frame of mind which 
is produced by the giving of advice to another 
—Mr. Vere did not perceive that the field 
for the expression of his wisdom was altered. 
He then became aware that his son was gone, 
and that his wife was sitting by the table 
with a disturbed countenance. 

“Is Dolphy gone?” he said. “I was 
explaining to him one or two things.” | 

“Yes, he is gone into the garden,” said 
Mrs. Vere ; and then after a pause she added 
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in a. mournful tone of voice. ‘ Much as I 
loye my son, I am sorry he came to us this 
summer,” 

‘JT don’t think it can have much interrupted 
his work in London,” said the Seigneur, quite 
unsuspectingly. “This little holiday will 
have done him good, and Carlo too. I was 
explaining to him what our intentions are 
about. him.” 

. “T fear his intentions, or at least his wishes, 
are not ours, my dear Mr. Vere.” 

It was evident that she was very serious 
and rather formal. 

The Seigneur, roused by this unusual tone 
and manner of his wife, as well as by the 
words, looked steadily at her, and then ob- 
served more clearly all her agitation. 

- My dear,”’ he said, ‘‘ what is the matter ?” 
- Mrs. Vere burst into tears. Had she been 
a. strong-minded woman, accustomed to the 
hard ways of the world and in the daily habit 
of fighting with trouble in the shape of cir- 
eumstances, and overcoming it, or submitting 
to it with a strong resolution to win next 
time—had she been such a woman, she would 
not..have given way to a weakness. But Mrs. 
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Vere was not a strong-minded female, capable 
of fighting the battle of life in a slashing 
way, and rather rejoicing in the contest and 
feeling her strength: she was a rather timid 
person, of a warm and affectionate nature, 
and whose principal strength lay in loving 
her husband and her son, and more especially, 
it must be said, the latter. He was the hope 
and aim of her life; and now she felt that 
a misfortune—a ruin—was hanging over this 
son, and that she could not fight with it, the 
monster. She was not strong enough for that, 
and so she did what is so comfortable a re- 
source and so consoling to women who are 
only loving and not strong-minded, under the 
pressure of circumstances: she gave herself 
up to sorrow. 

The Seigneur was quite taken aback by such 
an event. He did not at all approve of it. 
He was vexed at it, and rather angry, as he 
did not understand it; and moreover it had 
disturbed the state of ease and satisfaction in 
which he was revelling. However, the words 
uttered by his wife about Adolphus sounded 
ominously in his ear, and this added to his 
vexation. He rose from his chair in silence, 
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and pouring out a glass of water he put a 
little wine into it, all in a cold, deliberate, 
measured way—put it before his wife, told 
her to drink it, and then sat down again. 

Certainly tears are an admirable arrange- 
ment of Providence. A burst of them does not 
do, as a fact, for the frequent use of a man. 
A man must use them only occasionally— 
sparingly ; but for the use of women they are 
a first-rate fact—a resource—an argument—a 
proof—a whole armoury of weapons. They 
are a totally super-human management of 
matter by which a weakness is converted into 
a strength, and a strength 1s overcome by a 
weakness, in a manner altogether an evidence 
and a conviction of a contrivance of cause and 
effect quite out of the common and usual order 
of things. No human contriver of nature would 
ever have imagined such an arrangement in a 
scheme of action. 

In a short time Mrs. Vere recovered herself. 
The ice had now been broken by these little 
circumstances, and so now she went at once 
in medias res. 

“Tt is a good thing that Adolphus is going 
back to London, for there is a great misfortune 
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happening to him here ; that is, I fear it; and 
Carlo thinks so too.” 

‘A misfortune! I am at a loss to under- 
stand you.” Mr. Vere spoke in a severe tone. 
‘‘ What misfortune can happen to my son? 
I have this moment been speaking to him.” 

‘‘ Adolphus is not like everybody,” said 
Mrs. Vere; ‘‘he always was very peculiar in 
some things. He is not like Carlo, who can 
give up doing what you wish him not to do; 
that is, generally he will. He does not feel 
things so strongly as Adolphus. He always 
was the same when he was a boy—Dolphy 
was. If Dolphy thought he ought to do any- 
thing, there was no turning him from it: you 
might turn him from anything elsc; but if 
his feeling were concerned, then he considered 
it like a duty—as if his honour was in ques- 
tion. J have heard him say over and over 
again, when he was quite a child, ‘ Dear 
mother, I must do it, because I feel I ought 
to do it.’ I used to think it so beautiful of 
him ; so I do now (Mrs. Vere gave a deep sob), 
so I do now, if it did not bring on us all such 
a misfortune.” 

‘“T have always thought very highly of 
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Adolphus,” said the Scigneur in his grandest 
manner, ‘‘ very highly. I have ever considered 
that he would take a creditable and an honour- 
able line—one creditable to the famiky—in 
public life, though I have sometimes feared he 
-was not as much impressed with the value of 
political knowledge, or as understanding about 
politics, as I could wish—as myself. Yet, as to 
his doing anything dishonourable, I do hope 
and I do trust that in this house he never can 
have learned anything that can affect the 
honour of the Veres.” 

’ Carlo thinks, and so do I,”—Mrs. Vere 
sheltered herself partly under Charles’s name 
from the coming storm,—“ that Adolphus 1s 
forming an attachment, an unhappy attachment.” 

There was a silence after she had shot her 
bolt, and a frown passed over the whole face of 
the Seigneur. 

‘TI trust my son knows enough of me to 
know,” said he presently, “‘ that I would never 
countenance any connexion unworthy of my 
family.” | | 

‘‘So I told Carlo, but he thinks Dolphy is so 
—so—so very peculiar that he 1s so unlike other 
people, if he once takes a faney into his 
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head he won't care for anything—not for any- 
thing.” 

“Not care for anything,” said Mr. Vere, 
‘‘humph ! I’m sure be listened to me just now 
quite reasonably, and he gave me to understand 
that he was going on in London in a very proper 
manner, studying and so on.” 

“Yes, but this is down here,” said Mrs. 
Vere; ‘I’m sure I can’t see what there is in 
this young person. Carlo talks about her as if 
she were something very wonderful, but then 
he does that sometimes out of perverseness, I 
do think, as one of his theories; but then 
nobody knows who she is, and there are strange 
stories about her, all which, Carlo says, Adol- 
phus won’t mind in the least. For my part I 
think it is very wrong of old Mr. Brande to 
bring a young girl like that into his family, 
nobody knows from where.” 

“Why, you do not intend to tell me,” the 
Seigneur was roused, ‘‘ that Adolphus is think- 
ing of that young girl that came here the other 
day with Mr. Brande, and that we have heard 
talked of as some charity child?” 

‘It is very unfortunate.” Mrs. Vere leaned 


her head on her hand, and hid her face. She 
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had told her husband the dreadful fact, and 
must await the result. 

For a moment or so Mr. Vere seemed so 
astonished that he was unable to speak; and 
then he rose from his scat almost with a bound. 
‘‘My son marry that charity child! My son 
marry !” the idea of such a thing seemed to 
choke the Seigneur. ‘‘Is he mad ?—what does 
he think of me ?—what does he think of you? 
—what does he think of his family? Does he 
think I am to look on while my family is dis- 
honoured before my very face?” The Seigneur 
had folded his arms, and was now walking up 
and down the room in a state of utter indigna- 
tion, as he poured out these questions. 

“Tf Adolphus were like other people I should 
not think so much about it,” said Mrs. Vere ; 
‘‘we could send him away abroad somewhere, 
to Rome, for a little time; but Carlo says he 
thinks it serious, and that Dolphy will never 
give it up.” 

This was an unfortunate observation of Mrs. 
Vere. “Never give it up!” The Seigneur 
stopped in his walk opposite to her. ‘‘ Never 
give it up! Let me ask you, Mrs. Vere, do 
I ever give a thing up that concerns the 
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honour of my family? Charles believes, does 
he, that my son will not give this up? Does he 
think that the Veres have been in the habit of 
marrying charity children ? ” 

‘Oh, no,” said Mrs. Vere, quite innocently, 
‘fhe does not think that; but Carlo is so 
strange. I do believe really that he thinks 
sometimes all people are the same—that is, that 
all people are only men and women, and that it 
docs not much signify about ranks and classes.” 

‘‘ Preposterous !” exclaimed the Seigneur, 
continuing his walk up and down the room 
with his arms folded, ‘‘ quite preposterous ! 
there must be ranks and classes. No sensible 
man since the world began ever thought other- 
wise. No ranks! why what does he mean?” 
Mr. Vere stopped short as he addressed this 
demand, in a violent savage tone of voice to his 
wife, as if he meant to crush the sacrilegious 
idea of there being no ranks out of poor meek 
Mrs. Vere, or the theoretical Charles, or any 
other person whatever. Mrs. Vere appeared 
to be crushed accordingly, and was silent. 

‘Where is Adolphus?” he went on .after 
a pausc; ‘‘have you spoken to him about 
this ?” 
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‘Indeed I have not,” replied Mrs. Vere. 
‘‘] have had a suspicion of this for some 
little time, ever since his first visit to Hinton 
the day aftcr they came down; but then I 
thought it was nothing—that is, nothing of 
any consequence, and Carlo, though he saw 
It, he only talked of it in his strange way, 
that I could not tell what he really thought ; 
and so I considered it better not to take any 
notice of it. Sometimes these things are made 
worse by notice. But now I am sure of it, 
and Carlo treats it all in a way as if it could 
not be helped. There is only one thing to 
be done, that I can see. I am sure it is of 
no use to talk to Adolphus about it. It would 
be too dreadful if he should say he could not 
obey you; and so the only thing that I can 
sce—(Mrs. Vere hirried on for fear her hus- 
band should break out into more open violence 
at the idea of her son refusing to obey him) 
—the only thing is for Dolphy to go abroad. 
IIe has always been talking of the East, and 
of going some day to the East; and Carlo 
says that latterly he has been very fuil of 
Jerusalem, and Rome, and the sculptors, and 
so on, and Carlo declares he is half a Lawrence 
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already, and perhaps he would make a good 
sculptor if he went to Rome.” 

“A sculptor!” exclaimed Mr. Vere, “‘is 
the boy gone quite out of his mind? He 
wants to marry a charity girl, and now he 
is for being a sculptor! Why did not I 
know all this before? Here have I been 
giving him the best opportunities any young 
man in his rank of society could have, and 
shewing him what I did myself, as an ex- 
ample to him, and giving him advice, going 
into politics with him, and putting before him 
opinions the most valuable, tested by ex- 
perience, and all the while he is wishing to 
be a sculptor!” 

‘No, no,” said Mrs. Vere, ‘‘ Carlo did not 
say he wished to be a sculptor, but that 
Dolphy’s mind was full of all those things a 
man like that thinks of.” 

‘¢'‘Whoever heard of a Vere being a sculp- 
tor?” continued the Scigneur, whose mind 
appeared to be as much affected by this proof 
of the strange propensities and degeneracy of 
his son as by his being able to attach him- 
self to Mary Dell. ‘As to his going to the 
Continent, if that is to be the mind in which 
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Adolphus is to go he had better stay at home. 
Some day we should perhaps hear of his being 
somewhere else—at Jerusalem, or in Keypt, 
which he often talks about, or in Africa, living 
among the negroes. It is preposterous!” 

“IT am sure I wish he would go and stay 
anywhere for a year or two,” said Mrs. Vere; 
“the danger of his going abroad and joining 
any of those people is not half so great as that 
of his staying here. Carlo does not think, 
I am certain, that Adolphus will do any- 
thing to make himself ridiculous among the 
artists. I dare say he would go and see 
them and talk to them, and so on; and that 
would not do him any harm. Many people 
support those persons now, and think them 
very excellent and clever, and I dare say they 
are. It would make him think of other things 
if he stayed abroad. But I am afraid he 
would be wanting to come home much more 
after a little time than to stay out there.” 

The Seigneur was in a difficulty. He was 
here appealed to by his wife, suddenly, to act 
in a matter which was quite out of his usual 
sphere of thought. He liked to say a thing 
should be done, and he was in the hahit of 
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having it done. He did not care to try to look 
very deeply and argumentatively into anything. 
He looked far enough and deep enough to suit 
his purpose; and to try to look farther and 
deeper, which he was occasionally called on to 
do by events, was to him an effort and a pain 
—a pain out of which he escaped as rapidly 
as possible by some summary decision—very 
often an absurd one. This is the usual way 
of men who have not the student mind, but 
who possess the power to decide summarily 
on their own course of action and that of 
others; they decide arbitrarily. But here the 
Seigneur was not able to issue a Grand Seig- 
neurial command ‘ Let it be so.” He was in 
a dilemma, an extremely humbling position for 
a Grand Seigneur. There was a fact on either 
side of him. If he said, which he was inclined 
to do, ‘‘ Let Dolphy go abroad, go where he 
likes, go to the East,” there was the form of a 
Vere in the garb of a sculptor—a mere artist— 
staring him in the face, for his wife’s last 
words upon this point had by no means re- 
moved the figure she had created. There it 
stood, an exaggerated and frightful form. If 
he said, ‘ Adolphus shall stay in England,” 
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then there was the figure of a charity child 
walking into his house as his son’s wife, and 
rubbing her hand over the whole array of 
escutcheons of Veres which hung round the 
Gothic hall. The Seigneur heard in his trouble 
the ring of the crusader’s mailed foot on the 
stone floor of the hall—the Vere stamping on 
the sculptor and the charity child. 

If he said, “‘ Adolphus shall give up this 
folly, let me never hear of it again,” then there 
were the positive words of Charles, as repeated 
to him by his wife—that powerful Charles, 
whose theories the Seigneur sometimes tried to 
combat, but finding the combat a _ labour, 
quietly and despotically decided against them 
in a few words summarily—like an Eastern 
monarch, cut off their heads in his mind, and 
went on his way at his Seigneurial ease,—there 
was that Charles, powerful in spite of the 
beheading of his theories, powerful, because a 
something, an instinct, a small voice often told 
the Seigneur that Charles was right with his 
decapitated argument, while he, the decapitator, 
was strong to cut off with the strong hand, 
but was in the wrong nevertheless, and the 
weaker of the two in the combat of reason 
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Now there was this Charles to declare, ‘‘ Adol- 
phus, I know him, he will never give up this 
thing, never ;” and there now was his wife to 
support Charles in spite of herself: ‘“‘ I wish he 
would give it up, it is horrible; but since he 
was a boy Adolphus never would give up any- 
thing he once set his mind and his heart on, 
and Carlo says so too.” 

The Seigneur was hemmed in by facts, and he 
could not cut off their heads and be at his ease. 
The labour of deciding what to do was beyond 
him. The crumbling ruin of his plans— 
Parhament and the honours of the House of 
Vere—al] came down on his head and crushed 
him. 

In this dilemma Charles was sent for. He 
came, and he gave his views on the state of 
affairs. He was of opinion that it would be 
better for his uncle not to speak to Adolphus 
on the subject, if they wished to stop this 
matter. That would only make it worse, of 
course. ‘ Dolphy,’ he said, ‘‘1is peculiar; 
when once he has admitted an idea into his 
head, if he likes it, he arranges it, and it 
becomes a fact; he is an artist, and the idea 
takes a body and a shape, and there it is for 
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ever; he will give it you on canvas—the 
whole thing filled in—body and soul.” 

“But do you think, do you suspect,” said 
Mrs. Vere, ‘ that this is so now ?” 

‘¢T am as nearly certain of it as I can be of 
anything human,” replied Charles, composedly ; 
“at all events your talking to him of it will 
settle the affair.” 

“But the—the young person,” said Mrs. 
Vere hesitatingly, ‘‘ perhaps she does not care 
for—perhaps she might not—she might like 
somebody else.” While she said this she felt 
in her heart that it was not possible but that 
Mary Dell must like Adolphus. Did she not 
feel a conviction in her mother’s heart that 
whoever her talented and beautiful son—to her 
beautiful as an Apollo—should choose out of 
the whole world of womankind, of course she 
would be only too ready to marry him? 

‘‘ Now, my dear aunt,’ said Charles, at once 
brushing away this “‘ perhaps,” this last chance 
of saving Adolphus, “how can you attempt to 
blind yourself or me by such a fallacy ? Imagine 
such a thing as this little unsophisticated girl— 
with a sort of natural enthusiasm—not hking 


Dolphy! Looking at the girl as she is, I could 
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see with half an eye that she had not a chance 
with a man like Dolphy from the moment he 
made her into an ideal, which I am convinced 
he did from the first day he saw her. Do you 
think I don’t know a girl’s face by this time? 
And an artless young Pythian like this, just 
ready to fall down and worship her Jupiter, 
why she never saw such a man as Dolphy 
before—not even in a dream.” 

‘¢ And then to be sacrificed like this,” groaned 
poor Mrs. Vere. 

The advice of Charles was, that Adolphus 
should go back with him to London; that he 
should have full permission to go abroad—to 
travel—to make his long talked of expedition 
to the East, to Constantinople, to Jerusalem. 
‘‘ There was not much fear,” he said, “of his 
becoming a sculptor, in the sense feared by the 
Seigneur, none whatever. Let him go to 
Rome, too—anywhere for a year or two. Mary 
Dell was very young. Time does wonderful 
things, so does absence: they could but try 
this.”’ 

So it was arranged. The Seigneur was saved 
the labour of extricating himself from his posi- 
tion of difficulty, for Charles had turned 
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executioner and decapitated at a blow an enemy 
—an alarming enemy—one of the facts hem- 
ming him in. The Crusader’s foot in the hall 
again rang out to the Seigneur’s ear a sound of 
anger ; but it was settled Adolphus should go 
abroad, and the Crusader must put up with an 
altered state of things and an abandonment of 
honours and grandeur. le could not stamp 
out the charity child at his will. The sculptor, 
perhaps, was out; Ict that suffice for the 
present. Mrs. Vere was full of hope. She 
would arrange with Adolphus all about his 
going to the East. He should not come down 
into Hampshire again before he went. She 
would go up to London in the autumn and see 
him off. And so the carriage came round, the 
cousins got in, and drove over to Winchester, 
and went to Bagshot by the mail that night. 

At Marlin’s they found their horses, and in 
the morning the cousins rode over the heath 
towards London with the breath of summer in 
their faces, and the perfume of the heather and 
new and strangely pleasant memories as their 
companions. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MARY DELL MAKES HER FIRST STEP IN LIFE. 


It was within a month after the evening 
described in the last chapter, that Adolphus 
Vere was on his way to Vienna and Constan- 
tinople. When the Seigneur and Mrs. Vere 
were left to themselves at Marwell, they had 
so augmented each other’s fears as to the re- 
sult of their son’s remaining longer in England 
in the present position of affairs, that they 
could not be satisfied the family of Vere was 
safe from a dire and impending calamity, ex- 
cept in the immediate departure of Adolphus 
for the continent. Poor Mrs. Vere lay awake 
at night imagining pictures of horror, in which 
her son appeared offering to all the commands 
of his father and to her own entreaties to re- 
member the unsullied blood of the Veres and 
the honour and the dignities of the Veres, past 
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and future, this one resistless argument—‘ TI 
have engaged my honour in this matter, and I 
must observe it ;” and Charles standing by and 
saying, in his covl, philosophical way, ‘‘ Dolphy 
is In prison; the stronger binds the weaker— 
a man like him cannot escape. I have always 
said so. After all, it is a case of a man anda 
woman ; rather an exceptional one in our arti- 
ficial society, but there always will be excep- 
tions—this is one: there is no principle in- 
volved. Walk in Mary Dell the conqueror.” 

Some picture such as this was perpetually 
rising up before Mrs. Vere, and turning her 
pure blood into gall and bitterness. The Seig- 
neur heard, in his mind’s ear, as he sat in his 
dining-room of an evening drinking his port 
wine, the ring of the Crusader’s foot in the hall 
stamping out a monster which threatened 
his house with a dark and overwhelming 
horror. 

It was about a fortnight after the eventful 
visit to the Warren and the departure of Adol- 
phus and Charles for London, that the Hinton 
party were as usual assembled at the breakfast 
table in the room looking on to the lawn. As 
ever, there was Ambrose busily occupied with 
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the flowers, ‘‘slaving himself to pieces,” as he 
said, in the service of Elka, and varying his 
labour as usual with addresses to Sid or his 
barrow, as the case might be. Sid was en- 
gaged in dividing his attention between Elka 
in the breakfast-room and Ambrose by the 
flower-bed. The party in the breakfast-parlour, 
the Domitor, Elka, and Mary Dell, were talk- 
ing over that Warren expedition (often dis- 
cussed and often resumed) in that easy, desul- 
tory, social way which is so enjoyable where 
the subject is one pleasing to all parties, and 
where scenery and events and words pass freely 
and freshly across the memory and supply 
matter for the conversation without the exer- 
tion of argument. 

It was a bright still August morning, 
the air warm and soft as in July. The 
window on to the lawn was open, and the 
scent of the flowers came in from the garden 
with every breath of the morning air. The 
sound of the call of the rooks from the 
high trees by the little church entered, too, 
with its pleasant familiar music. There was 
an occasional note from some song bird in the 
garden, though the brilliant concert of June 
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was over. The thrush—Elka’s favourite, and 
who would perch himself, morning after morn- 
ing, on the top twig of a Scotch fir which stood 
in the corner of the garden, and pour out his 
song upon the summer air, dwell upon his 
long mellow notes, as if he were acknowledg- 
ing to nature her rich gift and his own enjoy- 
ment of it, and flood the whole atmosphere of 
the place with his own pleasure and with his 
appeal to the ear of the genius loci—this thrush 
now only fluttered across the lawn with its 
single melancholy note: his glorious song was 
gone. The tones of the old servitor’s voice, as 
he made his occasional addresses to Sid or his 
barrow, came in also with the odours of the 
plants and the notes of the birds. There 
seemed nothing wanting to the quiet sense of 
happiness of that little family circle on that 
August morning. 

The conversations of the few previous days 
with the two young men from Marwell had 
developed in Elka and Mary Dell some thoughts 
which had lain hidden in their nature unknown 
to themselves. This was more particularly the 
case with the latter. Elka was not of a very 
impressionable character ; she was rather mea- 
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sured in her ways of thinking,—serious, and 
had but a slight, a very slight tendency to en- 
thusiasm. This was, however, so deep down 
in her nature, that it was rarely touched by 
the circumstances of the life which surrounded 
her. Warm-hearted and loving she was, and 
this showed itself in all her conduct in the 
village among the poor, the children especially, 
and the aged. The one fact which had showed 
that the point of enthusiasm in her mind had 
been touched, was the presence of Mary Dell 
in the house at Hinton. She had persuaded 
her grandfather to take Mary from the school 
and from Jonas’s cottage, and to admit her as 
part of his family. This was Elka’s act, and it 
was a proof that there was in her an uncalcu- 
lating spirit, capable of going on occasions be- 
yond mere warm-heartedness and even love for 
her poorer or younger neighbours, and over- 
passing the confines of customary action. 

Ilka had convinced herself, by reasons of 
her own, or by some instinct of her mind, that 
Mary Dell was not belonging to the same class 
as Jonas and Dame Blake, and she had hinted 
this to her grandfather. We have seen that 
he, too, doubted this to be the case. He had 
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again questioned Jonas; but of that reserved 
person he could learn nothing. Thus he had 
given way to Elka’s one enthusiasm and his 
own suspicions, and half believing and half 
doubting Elka’s instincts about Mary Dell’s 
parentage, he had taken her into his house. 
These latter days, and these conversations 
with Adolphus and Charles Vere, had shown 
Elka something more than novel parts of her 
own self; they had shown her some of the 
inner mind of Mary Dell of which she before 
was partially unaware. She had thought her 
young friend was possessed of a vivid fancy, 
irregular, and colouring all things with its own 
lights, ever since the days when they first used 
to spend their time together on the Warren. 
But she now discovered that there was a 
stronger foundation than she had supposed to 
Mary’s mind; that there was a deep, earnest 
spirif, a sense of the intangible world, of which 
she herself had even a less strong perception. 
Elka had a good deal of the positive in her 
nature. She saw that Mary had something 
more—more of the imaginative. That powerful 
quality of mind—the imaginative, or origi- 
nating—was rather wanting in Elka. She saw 
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now, however, more clearly than before, that 
the mind of Adolphus was very differently 
constituted from that of Charles, and that fre- 
quently the words of the former had struck a 
chord in Mary Dell which at once responded to 
the touch. She herself admired both Adolphus 
and Charles, and felt a strong, warm regard for 
them both; less for the latter than for the 
former, although she had in this last fortnight 
learned to appreciate Charles more, and to 
understand more of his real character; but this 
feeling was totally independent, in both cases, 
of any other feeling. She could look at and 
judge them both with a clear eye; but she had 
begun to doubt if Mary Dell was able to do the 
same. She had felt an apprehension that the 
chord which had been touched in Mary’s mind 
by the words of Adolphus—words by which he 
had laid open to them the spint of his own 
character—had been struck in a manner to 
affect the whole being, the heart of Mary. 
Elka was older than her years. Her life with 
her grandfather, and her occupations with the 
school and among the elder poor, had given her 
a steadiness and, as it were, an agedness, and 
a power of secing into and judging of the cha- 
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racters of those about her which was not com- 
mon in one so young. 

As to Mary Dell, this fortnight of inter- 
course, so unrestrained, with the two young 
men from Marwell, had shown to her a new 
aspect of life. She had been made to feel that 
there were things in herself of which she had 
an indefinite sense, but of which she could 
have given no account whatever. Her strange 
and solitary way of life as a child had strongly 
developed in her what was natural to her, but 
which, under other circumstances, might have 
lain dormant—an imagining s)irit. The out- 
ward world of the Warren had been her first 
world, and the spint of the hills had been, it 
might be said, her companion. It had walked 
by her side and had touched her, unknown to 
herself, with its presence. She had read in her 
school-books, and now in the library of Elka’s 
home, what had taught her of the positive 
world; and there was one book which had 
spoken to her of the intangible world. Still it 
had not done so in a manner to reach this 
dreamy part of her nature in which lived the 
presence of the spirit of the hills. There was 
in her mind, as yet, no connection between the 
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two. She was too young to understand fully 
all the great teachings, and the appeals to the 
inner spirit, which breathe through the in- 
spired pages of that book; and therefore she 
felt that though there was that in them which 
was excellent and beautiful, and which Elka 
tried to impress upon her as true, and which 
the preacher in the church explaimed as neces- 
sary to her real hfe, yet there was something 
in her own nature which was not satisfied with 
all this. Now she seemed to be aware that 
something in the words of Adolphus Vere had 
touched this undefined sentiment, and supplied 
this unsatisfied want in her secret nature. A 
world she had suspected, or rather felt to exist 
somewhere, but which she could not under- 
stand, or explain to herself, and which that 
book even failed to open to her, appeared now 
to rise into a reality and take a shape before 
her mind’s vision. This undefined was, then, a 
substantial existence: all the wild and wan- 
dering fancies which she had indulged in her 
young days of silence and solitude on the War- 
ren, when she used to go back to Jonas’s cot- 
tage from the school at Hinton for the winter, — 
her unformed ideas, gradually gathering other 
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ideas from books, subjects for her fancy to feed 
on; all these incipient imaginings, gaining 
strength from year to year, and yet remaining 
without any definite shape or positive object,— 
all these were now arranging themselves into 
an intelligible reality, and becoming a spur of 
action and a motive of life under the influence 
and inspiration of another mind, that of Adol- 
phus. As this had seemed to grow upon her, 
the young girl felt that there was a charm in 
this embodiment of her imaginings which she 
had never known before. As she had listened 
to the words of Adolphus which spoke of the 
Art-world, it had seemed as though she looked 
through an opening into a country where the 
Beautiful appealed to some sense within her. 
When he spoke of the reality of the religious 
sentiment—of the spirit which sees and grasps 
the existence of the spiritual creation, and em- 
bodies to itself the form of the Creator—then 
the true meaning of what she had been reading 
in the inspired pages seemed first to break 
upon her. But when on the Warren, on the 
scene of all her own untutored imaginings—on 
the very spot where her spirit had scemed to 
ask for some direction to its longings—here, 
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when Adolphus had so openly declared the 
presence of the intangible power of creation, of 
the presence of the Maker of all before her 
eyes in the hills and the woods, and had spoken 
of the intelligible voice of it, and of the words 
of its intelligible speech, and of where were the 
directions to do what the voice and the words 
required, then Mary Dell had felt that there 
was, as it were, a veil lifted up through which 
she had been hitherto looking, and that there 
was a real world in this spirit-world in which 
she might walk, as there were others who 
walked. 

On this morning these thoughts occupied in 
part the minds of the two young girls as they 
sat by the breakfast table with Mr. Brande, 
talking of the scenes and circumstances of that 
day so important, so mingled with these novel 
subjects for thought, and listening at times to 
the pleasant and familiar sounds through the 
open window, when old Jane entered the room 
and brought a letter for ‘‘ Miss Dell.” A letter 
for Mary Dell was a surprise. She had never 
recelved one before, fur who should write to 
her—her, the solitary and unknown girl ? 
Mary took it with some hesitation, as if she 
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thought it could not be meant for herself. 
But there was the address in good plain 
writing, the writing, too, of a man, and not 
that of an uneducated person. It could not be 
from Jonas Blake, then. . 

‘It came by the post,” said Jane, in reply 
to an inquiry by Mr. Brande. 

Mary turned it over various times, delaying 
to open it in her surprise at the circumstance 
and being sensible of a sort of fear. Who 
could it be from ? 

She opened it, and read the following 
words :— 

‘You were placed by your father in the 
house of Jonas Blake; what mght have you to 
be anywhere else ?” 

These were the whole of the contents. There 
was no name and no date; the handwriting 
was bold and free; the post-mark was that of 
London. Mary read the words, and then sat 
staring at them, unable to speak. Elka looked 
at her, and seeing by her fixed and astonished 
countenance that there was something very 
unusual, rose from her seat, went round the 
table, and kneeling by Mary's side put her 
arms round the young girl’s waist, and, with- 
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out a word, drew her towards herself and kissed 
her cheek. Mary put the letter into Elka’s 
hand, and then covering her own face with 
her hands, she murmured, ‘‘Oh! Elka—my 
father !” 

Elka read the letter, and then turning to 
Mary folded her in her arms and held her 
there without speaking. 

‘What is the matter?” said the Domitor, 
looking up at the two girls in surprise. 

‘“‘ Read the letter, Grandee,” replied Llka, 
as she handed it to him across the table. 

The Domitor read it over two or three times 
in silence, turned it about, looked at the post- 
mark, and then he said, 

“ Her father! My dear child, I should in- 
deed rejoice if you should find your father ; 
but—but what an extraordinary proceeding ; a 
very singular proceeding indeed.” 

‘Tt is a horrid letter,” exclaimed Elka; ‘a 
horrid, cruel letter !” 

‘Oh! dear Elka,” whispered Mary through 
her tears, for she was fairly overcome by the 
circumstance. 

The young girl had often asked herself the 
question of who she was, and she had applied 
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to Jonas Blake and his wife, as soon as she had 
become old enough to understand something of 
her position, and had asked them about her 
father and mother; but these two persons had 
put by her questions with evasive answers. 
After she had become acquainted with Elka, 
she had gradually felt that there was a great 
difference in many things between Mr. Brande 
and Elka and the family of Jonas. Thus she 
believed, in a general way, that she was some- 
how a part of the family of the Warrener, and 
yet sometimes doubts would come into her 
mind how this was. When she had asked 
Dame Blake about it, that worthy woman 
had said, ‘‘ You be my nicce, my dear,” and 
then had evaded all further inquiries by some 
phrase, such as, ‘‘ Never you mind; you be 
one of we, Mary.” 

So now the arrival of this letter and the 
mention of her father totally staggered her. 
Who and what was her father? The truth 
was, that she was at first more frightened by 
this sudden and unexpected announcement 
than touched by any other feeling. This was 
her first sensation; the next was a wish to 


go to him. 
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‘Perhaps it is written by your father, per- 
haps it is, dear Mary,” said Elka; ‘ but then, 
how do we know?” 

‘‘T am sure it is,’ said Mary ; ‘‘it must be.” 

“And here he orders Mary to go away, 
Grandee,” said Elka, ‘‘ How do we know that 
he has any right to order her to go away? 
Besides, this letter 1s not written to you, 
Grandee; you are not obliged to take any 
notice of it, for it has no name, and it may be 
written by somebody who has no right to 
frighten us all in this way. If he wants to 
take Mary away, why does he not come here in 
a proper manner ?” 

‘Perhaps Jonas may know something about 
this,” said Mr. Brande. “I think I had better 
ride over and sce hin.” 

‘And Mary will stay here for the present, 
will you not?” said Elka, earnestly. “ You 
will stay till we can find out about this—this 
letter?” 

‘‘ No one is bound to attend to an anonymous 
letter, of course,” said the Domitor, gravely, 
‘Cand this is written to a young person in my 
house ; and it would have been better if this 
had been done differently ; but still—I think, 
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as it speaks of her father, and in the name of 
her father—and of course it is very important 
to know who the person is who wrote that 
letter—I think—but what does Mary wish 
to do?” . 

“T will go back to Jonas’s cottage,” said 
Mary, quietly. 

Mr. Brande and Elka were silent. This 
decision of Mary seemed to strike them both 
as indeed the true and right decision. How- 
ever painful it might be to them to part with 
her in this strange and sudden manner, and 
however hard it might appear on Mary thus to 
force her down again, from the position she was 
now in, back to the lower one—so unsuited to 
it now by the habit of other things and of other 
ways of life—back to such an existence as that 
of the lonely cottage on the Warren with its 
humbler inmates, yct a natural feeling at once 
told them that Mary’s sense of right, if not her 
heart, had decided well. If Mary considered 
this a command from her father, and it was 
evident she did so, although coming to her in 
this harsh and singular way from an unknown 
quarter, then she did right in obeying it at 
once. 
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Elka made no remark on this decision of 
Mary. She only pressed her more closely in 
an affectionate embrace, and kissed her; while 
Mr. Brande said, ‘‘ Mary is right; whether the 
writer of this is her father or not, she 1s mght 
to consider this as coming from him. Even if 
this is not written by himself, it is evident that 
there is some one who knows all about Mary ; 
and not very far off if we may judge from the 
post-mark of this letter. I will take the pony 
and ride over to the Warren at once and try to 
see Jonas. Perhaps he may know the writing. 
At all events, I can tell him that Mary has 
decided on going back to him--to-morrow 
perhaps, Mary ?” 

‘‘T should wish to go there to-day,” said the 
young girl, now raising herself from Elka’s 
arms and looking at her with a flushed and 
tearful face; and then secing on Elka’s 
countenance an expression of pain at this haste 
to leave them, she added, ‘‘I must go, Elka ; 
] ought to go; you know I ought to go.” 

‘““T will ride over to the Warren and tell 
Jonas that you will be there this evening,” 
said the Domitor, quite appreciating all the 
strength of the decision of Mary. His mind 
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responded to hers, and he felt an involuntary 
admiration for the young girl, thus, at a 
moment’s notice, without a murmur, without a 
hesitation, giving up all the enjoyableness and 
all the superiority of her present position and 
order of life, and descending with the courage 
of a fine sense of duty, or of feeling, or of 
both mingled together, descending to the rude 
and humble mode of existence which her 
father, her unknown father, or indeed one 
whom she only believed to be her parent, had 
suddenly called on her to assume. He would 
not interpose an objection to the act she had 
resolved on. The old man felt that, in such a 
case as this, it would be unbecoming in him to 
attempt to thwart what he could not help 
approving so highly in one so young. Besides, 
it was not probable that she would be long at 
the cottage. 

Mr. Brande left the room to carry out his 
intention, and Elka and Mary were left alone, 
And now, unrestrained by the presence of any 
one, the two girls, under the influence of this, 
to them, portentous event—an event so un- 
looked for, so abruptly and harshly breaking 
through all their happy intimacy and their 
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Innocent enjoyments, and opening before them 
an indefinite prospect for Mary, it might be 
for good, it might be for evil, an undefined, 
but instinctive, sense of the latter being in 
both the prevailing fecling—the two girls gave 
way to the pressure upon them of all these new 
and doubtful influences, and wept together in 
silence. After some little time Elka, recover- 
ing herself, said, ‘‘You will let me come and 
see you, and stay with you; and you will 
come here and see me.”’ 

Mary Dell shook her head. ‘‘ No, Elka. I 
shall not come here again, I must not come 
here; but you will come to me—if you will 
come—”’ 

“Ir I will come,” said Elka, reproachfully. 

‘Yes, forgive me, Elka—I know you will 
come; and perhaps fe will come—perhaps—oh, 
Elka! you know I cannot promise anything 
now ;’’—and her flushed fuce showed she was 
thinking of this unknown parent— ‘and my 
mother, shall I see her, too, do you think ?” 

The thought struck Elka, that if Mary’s 
mother were alive she could not have left her 
child all these sixteen years without coming to 
see her, so she answered evasively, ‘‘ Tow can 
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I tell?—perhaps. But what God wills, Mary, 
that we must bear.” 

‘You will come and sce them,” said Mary, 
not seeing the meaning of Elka’s words; and 
then, as if suddenly a painful doubt about 
her parents crossed her mind, and a remem- 
brance of all their long desertion of her, if 
they were both alive, struck her, she added, 
‘*T will do all they wish —TI will bear it, 
Elka.” 

Kilka, wishing to cheer her, said, “ Storm 
and Wind will welcome you.” 

‘Dear old Storm,” said Mary, ‘‘be will be 
glad to see me back again.” 

‘¢ And we can go and sit in the garden,’’ said 
Elka, ‘our garden, up on the Warren; and we 
can have our books there, and read in the 
warm autumn days, and watch our friends the 
rabbits, and the birds.” 

‘It will be like the old days,” said Mary, 
sadly, as her mind wandered from the present, 
so full of agitating uncertainty, to the scenes of 
only a few days before on those hills, when all 
around her was so bright in its security, and 
in the new world of thought and of life open- 
ing before her. 

ee 20 
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Thus the two girls sat and talked, and made 
plans for the coming days of separation. It 
was a mournful conversation, however, for 
under all these pictures which they drew to 
each other of their projected meetings and their 
occupations, they both felt instinctively that 
these plans were most uncertain, that forms— 
they might be of love, they might be of dread 
—had entered into the path of their friendship, 
and that strange footsteps were even now be- 
tween them. What might come next was not 
in their calculations, because they did not cal- 
culate. But there is a power which 1s at times 
a calculation and something more, which arrives 
at a result as by an impulse, not from mea- 
sured inference and careful deduction, but 
from a feeling, an instinct. This told them 
that the hand which had done this thing, and 
had done it so harshly, even so unfeelingly, 
with so little evidence of the parent in the 
act, would do more, perhaps, in the same 
way. 

That was a day of sadness at Hinton. It 
was passed in making preparations for the de- 
parture of Mary Dell in the evening. Elka 
wished that she should take with her all the 
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little belongings which Mr. Brande and she 
herself had in their abounding affection, from 
time to time, given to Mary—clothes, books, 
and other things; but the latter insisted, in 
spite of all remonstrances, on leaving these 
behind her. She would only take with her 
a few necessaries and a few of her books; 
Kika only ceasing to urge her taking them 
when Mary said, 

“Perhaps I may never want them, dear 
Elka; if I do, I will ask for them.” 

These words expressed the forebodings that 
were in both their minds in spite of their 
plans for the future. When the sense of con- 
fidence 1s rudely wounded there is a va- 
cant place formed for other things, and forms 
and shapes come in— fear and its shadows 
—and darken the before bright residence of 
security. 

The girls were in the midst of these occu- 
pations when the Domitor returned from the 
Warren. He had found Jonas by a fortunate 
accident near his cottage. He had also seen 
Dame Blake, and had explained to them what 
had occurred. He showed them the letter ; 
but they both of them assured him they did 
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not know the writing. Nobody had ever 
written to them about Mary Dell, except Miss 
Elka or the school-mistress at Hinton, Mrs. 
Dore, in years gone by when Mary was a little 
girl at school. Mr. Brande questioned Jonas 
closely as to who might be the writer, and as 
to the father of Mary, who was apparently 
acknowledged to be in existence. Jonas was 
at first as reserved as ever. It was difficult to 
obtain from him any admission ; but when Mr. 
Brande produced the letter and the post-mark 
as proofs that Mary’s father was not far off 
from that very spot—only in London—and 
that, if he was the writer, from the style of the 
handwriting, he was a person of some respecta- 
hility of position, Jonas ingeniously objected 
that the letter only stated that the father had 
placed Mary with him more than sixteen years 
ago, but did not say he was alive now. In 
fact, he said now openly, the child was not 
placed with him at all: some onc had left it at 
his door one night. He did not know who did 
it, for no one had seen it done. It might have 
been Mary’s father, but he might be dead now, 
long ago, and the writer of the letter might be 
only some friend of the father or mother. All 
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this Jonas objected in reply to various ques- 
tions of the Domitor. There was nothing to 
be learned from the Warrencr and his wife: 
either they could not, or they would not, give 
any information on this mysterious matter. 
All they could say was that they would be 
glad to receive Mary back again at once—her 
room was as it was, and the bed should be 
made ready for her directly, and she could 
come that evening if she wished it. 

In fact these two people loved Mary very 
sincerely. She had never by her absence, or 
by word or deed, lost her hold on their hearts. 
In her frequent visits to them, since her resi- 
dence at the schovl-house and with the family 
of Mr. Brande, and in her manner towards 
them, she had ever maintained unbroken the 
tie which bound them together; and now 
that Mary proposed to come back to them 
the woman only felt a pleasure in the fact 
that she would be with them again. It was 
difficult to say if the Warrener was pleased 
or not. The way of lite of Jonas had made 
silence and reserve a second nature to him. 
He disliked being questioned about any- 
thing. 
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Dame Blake went off at once to get Mary’s 
room ready for her, a mere closet with a pallet 
bed in it, which went by this name in the cot- 
tage, and saying to Mr. Brande as he left the 
house, 

“The children will be glad to see Mary at 
home again—most of ’em be out and gone to 
place—but there’s Betsy and the two little 
‘uns somewhere about; and Mary, she’ll be 
larnin’ them as she did used, and maybe 
she’ll be on the Warren most times.” 

Dame Blake looked on Mary as she always 
had done—as a child, the worthy woman 
forgetting, as parents often do, that years 
have changed the child’s mind, and that 
the young thing of obedicnce is no longer 
the young thing. Nor did the worthy 
woman ever realize to herself the fact that 
Mary Dell was no longer the Mary Dell of 
the past. 

The mournful day passed over at Hinton. 
All parties being agreed that Mary’s decision 
was the right one; and Mr. Brande and Elka, 
having felt that it would be but wanting to 
themselves and to Mary to make any attempt 
to change it, they said no more to her upon it. 
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They quickly prepared for her departure, Elka 
going about it in that silent, serious way which 
marks the performance of an act of duty more 
than of satisfaction. Now and then she would 
stand for a minute to consider if there was 
anything that affection could suggest, anything 
she could say or do which might be useful to 
Mary; and then her eye would catch through 
an open window the clump of trees on the top 
of the Warren, Checseford Head, and her eyes 
would fill with tears as she thought of the 
happy hours passed there but a few days since, 
and of the words of presentiment of her grand- 
father in connection with that spot. As she 
looked, Elka combined, involuntarily, the sor- 
row of her heart and her own forebodings with 
those of her grandfather and that clump of 
trees on the hill-top—on that high place. Was 
not Mary going there in her uncertainty, 
which was their uncertainty ? And might 
not her going there now be but a pre- 
lude to something which might be a deeper 
pain to them than this parting? As these 
thoughts passed over her mind, thoughts in- 
deed which were not half formed and which 
were rather the working of those quick in- 
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pulses which rush through the brain in an 
instant of time and combine and take a mo- 
mentary shape,—Elka lived for a few moments 
in some world of thick-coming fancies, and 
then she, by an effort, put it all aside, and 
again busied herself about the simpler pre- 
sent with some order to Jane or the much 
troubled Ambrose. 

These two, Jane and Ambrose, held frequent 
short conversations, as may well be believed, 
during this day, on this momentous affair. 
Elka did not pretend to Jane that the de- 
parture of Mary was only temporary, and if 
she had done so, her sadness would have be- 
trayed the truth. Jane and Ambrose were 
both, in their way, become fond of Mary, al- 
though they neither of them entirely approved 
of her being placed on a par with Elka. 
The old servitor had imparted his opinion on 
this point to Mr. Pickle in the stable, and 
also to Sid, and Jane and he had talked it 
over very seriously on more than one occa- 
sion. 

Ambrose had declared that ‘ Mary Dell 
was all very well, minding d’ye see, Mrs. Jane, 
her bringing up; but when master comes to 
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put her alongside o’ Miss Elka, why, ’tis jist 
all out o’ doors.” 

Now, however, these two worthy people were 
sorry for her departure. The fact of the arrival 
of the letter they both knew, but the contents 
they were ignorant of. All they knew was, 
that a letter came to Mary; that before its 
arrival all the family were quite happy, and 
after 1t came, all this change was suddenly 
resolved on. For some hours they knew no 
more, and of course they imagined all kinds of 
things as the contents of the letter. Indeed, 
it was a great occasion for Jane to practise her 
powers of imagination, and it was a large field 
for Ambrose to ‘‘dust.’’ All the morning they 
both laboured in their several ways most in- 
dustriously. Jane arrived at the conclusion 
that one of two things had happened, “That 
somebody was dead, and soinebody had sent 
for Mary Dell, or that somebody had come from 
London about her, and that Mr. Charles ought 
to know about it.’ Ambrose went in and out 
of the house rubbing his thumbs alternately 
with either hand, and scratching his head 
vigorously, and trying to dust the imaginings 
of Jane, but these not giving him satisfaction 
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he talked a good deal to Sid upon the subject, 
and set about getting the pony carriage ready 
for the evening drive over to the Warren. 
When Mr. Brande returned from sceing Jonas, 
and had found that nothing more was to be 
learned, then the contents of the lctter were 
told to Jane to the total confounding of that 
good woman’s faculties. After relating it to 
Ambrose in the kitchen, she expressed the state 
of her mind by declaring to him emphatically, 
‘‘ That finishes me, Mr. Davis, right out.” As 
to Ambrose, it took him the greater part of the 
afternoon to get the pony carriage ready, as he 
was perpetually stopping with sponge or leather 
in hand to make addresses to Mr. Pickle, or 
the little carriage, on the very unexpected 
and ‘‘ unmazing,” as he called it, condition of 
affairs. 

In the evening Elka drove over Mary Dell to 
Jonas’s cottage. The Domitor took an affec- 
tionate leave of her at his own door, promising 
in a simple but earnest manner, ‘that he 
would always take an interest in her and be of 
use to her in any way that might appear 
practicable in the future. If you should ever 
want my help, my dear little girl,” added the 
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old man, “only let me know, and it shall 
never be wanting.” So the Domitor kissed 
the tearful cheek of Mary Dell. 

It was a warm August evening, sunny and 
still. As the girls drove along among the 
woods of Hockley nature was fast going to 
sleep. Occasionally a blackbird, startled by 
the passing carriage, started out of the thick 
woodland and hurried along the road-side in 
front of them with alarmed cry to some place 
of safety. As they came out on the hills, 
where the tracks over the Down separated in 
various directions, long lines of rooks were on 
their way home from the meadows of Avington, 
and the grounds of the Grange, over the 
heights of the Warren towards Rosehill and 
Marwell. As they went by, over the heads of 
the two girls, Mary Dell looked up and 
watched them, and listened to their hoarse 
notes. ‘' Hark!” she said, as an expression of 
pleasure passed over her face, ‘‘ Hark, Elka, 
how they are talking, the same as they always 
did.”’ 

‘Dear old rooks,’”’ said Elka, looking up at 
them, ‘they will make you feel at home, 


Mary.” 
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‘‘T shall have some new things now to tell 
them,” said Mary, cheerfully, as if her mind 
were running back to her old childish habits on 
the Warren. The air of the open hills and the 
presence of the scenery, the heights of the 
silent and solitary places, almost a part of her 
nature, were having their effect on the spirit of 
the young girl, and all the uncertainty of 
her situation and the pain of her depar- 
ture from Hinton were giving way under 
the influence of the old accustomed things so 
dear to her, so much a part of her inmost 
nature. 

They made their way over the rough ground 
and the difficult tracks pretty successfully 
to the grass-way down towards the hollow 
and the cottage; and Elka, having seen 
Mary in her little room, and said a few 
words to Dame Blake—Jonas was not at 
home, having purposely kept out of the way 
—thought it the best and kindest thing to 
go away. 

‘‘’'You must not come to-morrow,” said Mary, 
in reply to a proposal of Elka to come over on 
the following day to see her; ‘‘ not to-morrow, 
Elka. I shall have much to do, and I must 
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make myself at home. Old mother and I shall 
have a great deal to do.” 

In this way Mary in a few words settled 
what should be, as far as she could gee, her 
future plan of life. She would be in her home 
again, and Dame Blake should be as her 
mother, “ till,” she said to herself, “ they come 
for me.” In this way she now spoke to herself 
of the father and mother she believed she had 
newly found. In her own mind, too, Mary had 
determined that she would occupy the next day 
in arranging what should be her daily employ- 
ment; for she felt that she must occupy herself 
actively in her new position, and that there 
were, as it were, new eyes and new ears to see 
and hear what she did and what she said. She 
had also, it must be added, deep down in her 
heart—deeper down than all these things—a 
wish to visit, alone and uninterrupted, all the 
well-known places among the dips of the War- 
ren, and to renew her old acquaintance with 
the denizens of the hills, and to sit in her 
garden up on the hillside, and talk to her 
flowers in her old accustomed way ; and lastly, 
to talk to herself of a new feeling—not con- 
cerning even her futher or her mother—but 
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a feeling which seemed to have some con- 
nection with that garden, more particularly 
since her last visit to it, and which made her 
thoughts turn, whether she would or no, from 
that garden over towards the woods of Mar- 
well, 
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